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and Christian wants in Chine. 


BY REV. D, Z. SHEFFIELD, D.D. 


CCORDING to papers and periodicals now finding their way 
from the United States to the Orient there is a widespread 
feeling that missionaries and native Christians in China are 

responsible in no small measure for the present serious outbreak 
of hatred against foreigners and against all natives related to them. 
-It is represented that missionaries in their zeal to win converts have 
offended the most cultured and intelligent classes among the Chinese, 
both in their oral teachings and in their writings, declaring that 
many of the doctrines of the sages are false, and that the institu- 
tions built upon them are.hurtful to the people. It is further com- 
plained that missionaries have been careless in admitting unworthy 
converts into the Christian church, men who have attached them- 
selves to foreigners with selfish motives, and that in behalf of such 
men they have often interfered with the authorities, using their 
prestige as foreigners to defeat the ends of justice. By reason of 
these things they have created the apprehension that in the growth 
of mission work, the sacred teachings of the ancient sages will be 
get aside, and the revered institutions of China, which have come 
down from antiquity, will be overturned. If such charges are true, 
have not the Chinese some just cause for determining to rid them- 
selves, at any cost, of these disturbers of the peace of China and to 
stemp out their teachings from among the people ? 

In reply to these charges we may answer in the outset: Truth 
always loses its quality as truth when it consents to make compromise 
with error. Confucius declined: to let downshis high standard of 
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teaching because men found it difficult to attain to that standard. 
A father cannot share his fatherhood, or a king his kingship with 
another man. The Christian must teach, as he believes, that God 
is supreme over all, and must oppose any teaching or custom that 
is contrary to this truth. In the ancient Reman empire, Christians 
suffered martyrdom rather than offer incense before the image of a 
living Emperor, because he claimed to be a divine being, and to 
thus worship him would dishonor God. So in China missionaries 
teach that the idols which fill the temples ‘in every city are false, 
and must not receive thé honor due only to God, that ancestors 
while living were men like ourselves, and when dead must not be 
worshipped as God. 

_ Every truth in its nature is in harmony with every other 
truth, but men in their ignorance and prejudice antagonize truth 
against truth, holding to one truth and rejecting another. Marcus 
Aurelius, one of the greatest of the Roman Emperors, once 
wrote: “If any man will convince me and show me that I do 
not think or act right I will gladly change; for I desire to 
know the truth, by which no man was ever injured. But a man 
is injured when he abides in his ignorance and error.”"* This 
Emperor thought he desired to know the truth, and yet he 
rejected the teachings of Christianity and persecuted the church. 
Was it because those teachings were false and the influence of — 
the church evil? Many other great rulers have believed the 
teachings of Christianity to be true and the influence of the 
church to be good. Aurelius was unconsciously prejudiced against 
Christianity, and did not understand its teachings and the 
benefits of its institutions to his kingdom. So it is in China. 
The rulers believe that the teachings of Confucianism are 
infallible, and that the institutions founded upon those teachings 
should never change; and when missionaries come among the 
people teaching the higher truths of the Christian revelation 
and seeking to establish customs in harmony with those truths, 
they are thought to be mischievous innovators, whose work should 
be arrested: Not only is their work condemned and opposed 
by the leaders of thought in China; it is criticised as foolish and 
hurtful by many men who were born and educated in Christian — 
lands, but have rejected Christianity for themselves, and their lives 
are not in harmony with Christian teachings. How can such men 
understand the true meaning of the work of missionaries and give 
a just account of it? But if men devoted to work for the highest 
good of their fellows were to stop work because it was misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, the world would cease to make _— 


“* From Paulson’s Ethics: 
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and the institutions of all countries would petrify into fixed and 
unchanging conditions, Christ, the world’s great teacher, was mis- 
understood and rejected by His own nation and generation, and in 
like manner His followers in every nation and generation have been 
misunderstood and rejected, and yet they have continued to do their 
work of uplifting and transforming the lives of men ; and for their 
devotion and heroism they have been honored by the descendants of 
those who persecuted and destroyed them. 

- Of the thousands of missionaries in China all are not equally 
wise, and some will prove themselves to be unfitted for their 
work ; but they are a carefully selected body of men and women, 
many of them coming from the first institutions of learning in 
Christian countries. If missionaries be compared with an equal 
number of educated men and women in other callings in life, no 
list will be found to contain more honored names, whether for 
their learning and research, or for their devotion and labor for 
the good of their fellow-men; and in that list the missionaries to 
China will have an equal place along with those to other lands. 
The Chinese people in all orders of society, if measured by the 
standards of Western learning, are grossly ignorant. The mis- 
sionaries are laying the foundations of a wider, truer learning. 
They gather students into their schocls and teach them geography, 
history, mathematics, the natural sciences, the principles of 
Christian ethics as applied to individual life, to government, 
to society, and to international relations. They are the leaders 
in preparing an educational literature which will multiply the 
influence of Christian schools many fold. Among them are men 
of special training and fitness who devote their time to the prepa- 
ration of an awakening literature, setting forth in books and 
tracts the features of Western civilization that are superior to the 
civilization of China, whether along material, intellectual, or social 
lines, and giving careful warning against evils in Western countries 
that should be avoided in China. 

Two years ago the Emperor of China set out on a scheme of 
governmental reform, which was unfortunately arrested before it 
had been fully inaugurated. His ideas of reform came from read- 
ing books prepared by missionaries, or from the suggestions 
--of men who had studied those books. It is exactly here that 
we find the “storm center” of the present opposition to mis- 
sionaries by the opponents of reform in China. Missionaries 
- both in their teachings and writings are agitators; they are 
constantly telling the people how they can have a better govern- 
ment, a better order of society, a better condition of family 
life, better material conditions. These innovators were looked 
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upon with mingled contempt and forbearance so long as the 
results of their labors were limited to scattered handfuls of 
“converts” to their strange notions—and that chiefly from among 
the ignorant and superstitious masses of the people ;—but when 
scholars and mandarins began to listen to their teachings, to read 
their books with favor, and the Emperor himself to gather about 
him as counselors young men whose minds were poisoned with 
foreign ideas, daring to give counsel to overturn the institutions of 
China, then alarm was aroused and wrath was kindled against these 
“outside barbarians,” who sought to overturn the heaven-given 
institutions of Confucian civilization. 

As to the charge that missionaries have gathered about them 
unworthy native converts to Christianity, and that they have 
‘interfered in behalf of these converts with the just administra- 
tion of law, thus arousing the hatred of both officials and people, 
the answer may be given. China is full of cunning, unscru- 
pulous men who live by their wits, and who are ready to suck 
the blood of any foreigner who allows them to attach them- 
selves to his body, and most foreigners lose no little amount 
of blood before they learn how to protect themselves against 
such parasites; but when this period of social acclimatizing is 
past, foreigners, like the natives, prefer to keep their blood for 
their own invigoration! There are many men who find suatisfac- 
tion in regarding missionaries as classed under the two heads 
of fools and fanatics, men and women who through life are blind 
dupes to the false professions of native miscreants ; but this assump- 
tion is born of a willing imagination, and is not the result of 
study of mission work and knowledge of the character of native 
converts. No answer will be accepted by men who make the 
charges that professed converts to Christianity in China are mostly 
@ nondescript company of hypocrites who have deceived the innocent 
missionaries, since these charges are made in reckless disregard to 
truth. There is a deep philosophy hidden in the apothegm concern- 
ing the man who is “convinced against his will!” 

There is a class of menin the Far East, regretably large but 
growing less, that have a repertoire of bright and wicked “ facts” 
concerning missionaries and their work, from which they draw in 
season and out of season to entertain their fellows, and they would 
be not a little put about by their limitations if this list of scandal 
were stricken out of their budget. It is not for the instruction of 
such men that there is reason for writing on this theme, but rather 
for the instruction of men of candid minds, who, in ignorance of 
the facts, may have unconsciously received into their blood the 
poison of these widely scattered and cunning falsehoods. 
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A serpent does not walk on legs, and a hypocrite soon reveals 
himself to men of fair intelligence by his sinuous motions, Mission- 
aries are a body of men and women of good intelligence and of pure 
motives, Their purpose is to reproduce their lives in the lives of 
others. In China, as in other lands where Christianity is first 
introduced, missionaries find it necessary to cultivate the capacity of 
sanctified suspicion. Like the two forces by which the sun holds 
_ the planets in their places, the wise missionary keeps his power of 
attraction and repulsion in equilibrium, and thus draws to himself 
men whose lives revolve in true orbit. Mission work has had a 
slow development in China. The reason is that missionaries have 
thoroughly understood that the future success of their work 
depended upon the quality and not upon the quantity of their 


first converts. No especial obloquy attaches to a man among his — 


fellows in China for making false professions to a foreigner for 
the sake of gain. This is a recognized method of getting on in life 
on a par with adulterating food-material and deranging weights and 
measures. “How can men get ahead in business without lying ?” 
But to honestly accept the “foreign religion,” to refuse longer to 
bow the knee before the family gods, and to take the prescribed 
part which tradition has fixed in the various forms of idolatrous 
worship, this is an offence against the living and the dead for which 
there is no forgiveness. In China, not the individual but the family 
is the unit. What right has a man or woman to break loose 
from the organism of which he or she forms a part? To thus break 
loose, at the outset of mission work, usually means rejection from 
the family body and ostracism from society. That so many tens of 
thousands have dared to make this supreme sacrifice for the sake of 
their faith in the Christian’s God, ought to impress us with the 
power of Christian truth and with the strength of Christian purpose 
that can be awakened in the hearts of the Chinese, in spite of 
their hereditary sordidness and bondage to the things that are 
pleasant and seen. 

This wholesale charge against the character of native Chris- 
tians in China seems not only cruel but wicked when considered in 
the light of the heroic record now being made by large numbers of 
them as they meet persecution and death for their Christian 
profession. In the opening chapters of the present tragedy in 
China thousands of Christian families were driven from their homes 
in the fierce cold of winter, and their houses and belongings were 
burned before their eyes, and still they held steadfastly to that 
which they regarded of greater value than houses or belongings. A 
missionary from the midst of these depressing scenes writes: “ Few 
have recanted their Christian faith.” When foreigners and Chris- 
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tiam converts were invested in Tientsin and in Peking by Boxers and 
Chinese soldiers, and were pressed almost to the point of despair by the 
obstinacy of the attack, the native Christians—scholars, students, 
and men of all stations in life—worked night and day, exposing 
themselves as freely as did the foreigners to shot and shell, building 
defences, digging trenches, bringing in the wounded, and holding 
themselves in readiness for any service that would contribute help. 
Not a few of the native Christians, without thought of reward, 
jeopardized their lives to bring intelligence from the beleaguered 
foreigners in Peking and to give information that:proved of the 
highest value concerning the strength and positions of Chinese 
troops. The above are but a few of the recent facts that have 
extorted praise from even unwilling lips, and are in good evidence 
as to the character of the Christian converts in China. 

There is danger of injustice when a Protestant @nissionary 
attempts to write concerning the character of the work of Roman 
Catholic missionaries, The representatives of the Catholic church 
must magnify the power and prerogatives of the Pope as the 
vicegerent of Christ in his sacred office. Bishops and priests take 
their commands from the Pope, and in harmony with the traditions 
of the church emphasize the sacred rites of worship committed to 
their hands and exalt their office as the dispensers of the grace of 


_ God. Devout Catholic missionaries seek the spiritual good of 


their native converts as truly as do their Protestant brethren. 
Roman Catholic literature in the Chinese language, in spite 
of its faults of emphasizing formalism in worship, presents the 
same great truths relating to man’s redemption that are 
presented in Protestant Christian literature, and it urges the 
same ultimate motives for a righteous life. It is generally 
believed by Protestants in China that Roman Catholic mission- 
aries are not sufficiently careful in testing the motives of appli- 
cants for membership in the church, and that the great body 
of native Christians are not instructed in the deeper spiritual 
meaning of Christian worship, that they enter the church regarding 
it too much in the light of a ship that is sure to carry them 
safely across the stormy waters of life, and not rather as an army of 
which they have been made members, and in which they must 
fight their way to spiritual victories and to the final goal in 
the life te come. The best guardians of the purity of the church, 
Protestant or Catholic, are fallible, and there is not lacking | 
“baptized heathenism” in every branch of the church. ( Happily 
Protestant missionaries in China are too busy in purging out this 
leaven of evil in their own work to give much time to criticising the 
evil in the work of Catholic missionaries.) 
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Among the Protestant churches, except in cases of serious 
persecution and manifest outrage, the missionaries decline to appear 
before officials in behalf of converts. Their uniform instruction to 
their converts is that they should suffer serious wrong before 
appealing for official redress. Official corruption is so general in 
China that such appeals usually misearry and bring in their train 
more serious wrongs. In the experience of the writer a native 
Christian of excellent character was robbed by a neighbor, and when 
he made accusation before the official he was cruelly beaten, on the 
testimony of neighbors in league with the man who robbed him, that 
he was a wicked fellow who had attached himself falsely to the 
Christian church. Only foreign expostulation reversed this perverse 
decision. It is feared that the charge against the Roman Catholic 
church in China, that its officers interfere in behalf of its converts to 
help them in their litigations when such help should not be given, 
is not wholly without just foundation. Probably the evil, where it 
exists, can more often be traced to the hands of native priests than 
to their foreign superiors. Their Christian consciences are less 
developed, and their springs of action differ less widely from those 
of men outside the church. Why should they not use the prestige 
of their office—they can easily be imagined as asking—to strengthen 
the hands of the Christians under their care, and when trouble 
arises with enemies of the church, why should they make over-strict 
inquiries as to the question of right in the matter in dispute? It 
should be remembered, where these evils appear, that their scource is 
not the Catholic church, but the corrupt conditions of Chinese 
society and of judicial administration. Every Yamén is a den of 
hungry wolves, and every city and village has material out of which 
Boxers can be manufactured, who-in peaceful times—since they can- 
not work—must hunt for openings where their wits will yield them 
an adequate living. When China reforms its judicial system, and 
a fair measure of justice is administered by her courts of law, the 
evils that are charged against the Roman Catholic church will 
disappear of themselves, or will be easily overcome by the officers of 
government. Then Protestant pastors and Catholic bishops and 
priests will confine themselves to their spiritual work of winning 
converts and edifying the church. 

It is a serious wrong to throw dust in the eyes of the public at 
this time, and so prevent men from seeing the real issues of the 
present conflict in China. Missionaries are feared and hated not 
because of their religious teachings, but because they are thought 
to be political emissaries. Are they not the forerunners of 
that great movement of Western nations, inspired by the spirit of 
conquest, that if not resisted will result in the dismemberment of 
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China? The lesson for China of the war with Japan certainly was, 
reform or perish as a nation. The young Emperor learned this 
lesson, and with imperfect counsel set out on the line of reform ; 
but his work was too precipitate, and there were too many 
Mandarins in high positions blinded to all thoughts of progress by 
their ignorance and conceit. These men, like the fabled toads that 
resolved to swell themselves to the utmost and stop the movement 
of the oncoming chariot, resolved in their inflated stupidity and 
self-appreciation to throw themselves in the way of the oncoming 
chariot of modern civilization; and, like the toads, their bursting 
skins are now the penalty of their folly, and the movement of the 
chariot is still onward ! 

What China needs most of all is men of wisdom, virtue, 
courage, patriotism, men who are true in word and deed, men 
who will sacrifice life rather than righteousness. How can such 
men be produced? Four thousand years of Confucian teachings 
have not developed them. “The fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom,” and it is also the source of the highest form of virtue, 
and courage, and patriotism. Missionaries are laboring in China— 
and with success—to produce just this type of men. No body of 
men among the Chinese so love and pity their country as do the. 
native Christians. No body of men are so ready to make sacrifices 
for their country’s good. They are the material out of which are to 
be produced the statesmen and reformers in the near future; and the 
very trials through which they are now passing. will prove to have 
been a part of their discipline that shall fit them for their high 
responsibilities as leaders of their people. 

Missionaries have gone forth to China not to please themselves, 
but to bring to that people the benefits of a Christian civilization, 
and their work is carried forward through the experience of hard- 
ships and privations. The need of such work has received 
peculiar emphasis from the savage outbreak of treachery and 
cruelty on the part of the rulers of China, themselves the highest 
representatives of Confucian civilization. There has come upon 
the missionaries and their native converts a fierce whirlwind of 
persecution, and the list of pure and noble lives that have been 
sacrificed is a long one. Is it too much to ask that intelligent 
men—men who owe more than they understand for what is best 
in themselves to their Christian environment—should strive to 
guard against the insidious operation of prejudice in their estimate 
of missionaries and native Christians in China, and to give to them 
that generous sympathy to which they are entitled for their fidelity 
to truth and for their patience and endurance in the utmost 
extremities of peril and distress ? 
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Christian Literature.* 


Written by request for the New York Ecumenical Conference of Missions, A.D. 1900. 
REV. TIMOTHY RICHARD. 
WAS asked to write about Christian literature, its extent 
and value. 
I would define Christian literature to be all that literature 
which best enables us to understand the will of the Father concern- 
ing us in all our relations to His universe. © 


I. Extent. 


Were the papers of this Conference intended toe teach the 
mass of Christian church-members who have not deeply studied the 
methods of foreign missions, I would feel constrained to illustrate 


at some length the necessity of a wider conception of the scope of | 


Christian literature. 

But to an audience of Christian leaders, like those in this 
Conference, I will only briefly refer to four points. 

1. We should follow the example of the Christian church at 
the periods of its greatest vitality in the past. There were, in the 
days of the conversion of the Roman empire and also in the days of 
the conversion of Northern Europe, as well as in the days of the 
Reformation, diverse problems which the Christian church discussed 
and settled by its literature. There are world-wide problems of our 
day which we must settle by our writings; and no writings of 
apostolic fathers or of medizval times can solve problems which 
were not in those days in sight. : 

2. Christian literature should compass the solution of as many 
of the problems of life as the non-Christian religions attempt to 
solve. Brahman, Buddhist, Confucian, Taoist, Mohammedan, and 
other less prominent religions collectively attempt, among other 
things, to explain the philosophy of the universe, the history of man, 
the providence of God, the laws of nature, and the laws of society. 
If Christian literature does not attempt to solve as many problems 


*To avert the imminent peril that threatened all mission work in China the 
writer got the upproval of all the China missionaries he had opportunity of 
consulting at the New York Conference, and appealed to the Executive Committee 
of the Conference, some of the missionary Boards, and finally the American govern- 
ment in Washington early in May, but allin vain; and the Chinese missions have 
been wrecked, If we learn the lessons which God in His providence desires us to 
learn then this terrible calamity will not have been in vain even for us. T, R. 


SHANGHAI, October, 1900. 
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as do the non-Christian religions, and does not give clearer solutions 
of these problems, their followers will assuredly cling to their 
old faiths. | 

3. Christian literature should be coextensive with the works 
of God. 

In the text-book of the Christian religion we have an account of 
the creation of all things in the heavens above and in the earth 
beneath, with the command to multiply and subdue, so that man 
under God may have dominion over all things. 

We had also an assurance from our Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
that the Holy Spirit would be given to guide us into all truth. Reve- 
lations of truth since John was in the isle of Patmos, are, therefore, 

likewise sacred and divine. Modes of action in the cosmic forces, 
_ the laws governing nature and the progress of the human race have 
been revealed to us in profusion during recent centuries, and have 
enabled us to vastly extend our dominion over the earth. To call this 
knowledge secular or profane is not Biblical. It is even a profanity 
and the basest ingratitude to God. We must therefore set forth in 
Christian literature all enlightening discoveries concerning tho 
works of God. 
4 The extent of Christian literature should also be commen- 
surate with the needs of man. | 

It is a sad fact that, although the earth could support ten times 
the present population, millions of our fellow-men perish from slow 
starvation, not only in non-Christian countries, but also in Christian 
lands. Instead of devoting their energies to the removal of causes of 
suffering and crime, the greater part of our legislators are largely 
occupied in increasing armaments, intended to suppress revolt against 
present conditions. As literature was enlisted in the interest of the 
abolition of the slave trade in the past, the literature of the Christian 
church must, in our day, discuss measures for ameliorating the effect 
on our fellow-men of adverse economic conditions. 3 

In all successful mission work, whether in barbarous or civilized . 
countries, the Bible has had to be supplemented by other books. 
In order to capture the attention and regard of the best minds 
in non-Christian lands, we must offer to them the highest products of 
our best intellects. The sort of education which we give our own 
sons and daughters must be supplied to leaders of thought in the 
unenlightened nations. Nothing less than this is a sufficient exten- 
sion of Christian literature. 


II. Jts Value. 


Compute the difference between the national revenues of Chris- 
tian countries and those of non-Christian countries, and you will 
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find in that difference a measure of the superior value of Christian 
literature over the non-Christian. 

Or, think of the chief factors of modern progress, material develop- 
ment, social and international institutions, education and religion, 
and they are summed to us in the value of ourcommerce. The aggre- 
gate commerce of the world to-day is eleven times as much as it was 
ninety years ago. The cause of this vast increase, when sought. in 
history, is found to be inseparable from the spread of new ideas, which 
may be justly defined as a wider diffusion of Christian knowledge. 

Our Emmanuel said, “ What does it profit a man to gain the whole 
~ world and lose his own soul?” Those following Him have striven 
to save souls, esteeming them to be more precious than aught else 
in the whole world. 3 

These same Christians daily pray, “Thy kingdom come.” That 
kingdom is to consist of an assemblage of souls redeemed out of all 
nations and tongues and tribes. Who can estimate the value in the 
eyes of God of that vast throng of His first-born? Yet the salvation 
of the multitudes in each of the tribes and kindreds and tongueS 
must be through saving knowledge, in whose conveyance Christian 
literature is the main agency. The preacher speaks with compara- 
tive infrequency and to comparatively few. When a nation is born in 
a day, the individuals of the nation must have been previously 
instructed by the printed page. In the process of conversion and 
reformation of whole nations from the earliest time till now, a chief 
and abiding influence has been through Christian literature, and its 
value in the process can scarcely be exaggerated. 


III. These Principles Applied to China. 

Alas! if one takes a catalogue of Christian literature, published 
in China, and sees how few of the important subjects of modern 
thought and life are dealt with, how meager the handling of these few, 
and how only five per one thousand of our missionaries are 
wholly devoted to literary work there, one cannot help blushing with 
very shame that the value of the press should be se farignored. This 
is a much smaller proportion of literary men than was to be found 
among the apostles, | 

Few and imperfect as were the books first published in China, from 
the moment that the principles advocated in this paper were applied 
there, the results were surprising, and almost staggered us by their 
magnitude ; for instead of having converts by the hundreds or by the 
thousands, we had millions who sincerely wished for the prosperity 
of the Christian church. The new ideas took root in the minds of 
the greatest thinkers of the land, both in the capital and in the prov- 
inces, Their disciples also adopted these new ideas with such rapidity 
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that within three years an immense army of native propagators was 
formed, Those provinces which were friendly before, became far 
more friendly afterward, Several of the most bitter anti-foreign and 
anti-Christian provinces in the empire, such as Hunan, Hupeh, 
Szechuen, and Kiangsi became very friendly to foreigners and mis- 
sionareis. Even the Emperor broke from the traditions of the Chinese 
government, which for more than a century had been anti-foreign 
and anti-Christian, and advocated reform on Christian lines, Before 
the time of the Emperor's pro-reform edicts, only twenty or thirty 
per cent. of the literati were pro-reform, but thereafter they increased 
to fifty or sixty per cent. pro-reform, and among the foreign advisers 
chosen by the reformers were Christian missionaries. But before 
these advisers had taken office, the anti-progressive party took violent 
hold of the reins of government, and checked these great reforms. 
This revealed to us a weakness in the organization of missions, and 
the necessity of having a political organization of international 
influence which should protect educational effort from disastrous 
hindrance. 

To stop here with a mere academic discussion of Christian 
literature, without attempting to bring it to bear on practical 
problems, would be alien to the spirit of this Conference, which 
desires to make its deliberations of practical service in the redemp- 
tion of man. 


IV. Three New Departures now Imperative. 


If this rediscovery of the great value of Christian literature in 
the work of missions be of such importance as I have endeavored 
to show, then we should pause awhile to consider its bearings on 
other modern movements which trend in the same direction. 

We should consider the solidarity of the human race, and that 
whatever helps one nation helps others, and whatever injures one 
nation injures others, compelling us, even in our own interests, to look 
after the best interests of others. We should consider also the won- 
derful phrase, “the parliament of man and the federation of 
the world.” Without such federation all nations find immense 
difficulties, most of which might be removed if we had one central 
institution to deal with them. | 

Consider further what immense strides in this direction this 
great American nation has lately taken. She has undertaken the 
white man’s burden, to lift up the Cubans and the Filipinos and 
has, last of all, interested herself in the “open door” policy in 
China. Are these not preparatory steps to reach the goal of one 
universal government for the world ? If so, why should not Christians 
who have been actively at work in all parts of the world for many 
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centuries, and whose daily prayer for two millenniome has been 
“Thy Kingdom come,” now attempt to bring about a reign of the 
Prince of Peace on earth? And what body can more suitably 
inaugurate such a scheme than an Ecumenical Conference like this ? 

The Parliament should include at least three sections :— 

a. A Literary Department, whose duty it shall be to secure 
the most enlightening literature, and have it translated into all the 
leading languages of the world, suited to their respective stages of 
development. 

b. An Educational epee whose duty shall be to 
co-operate with the Literary Department, and with the various 
governments of the world, in getting these books taught in the 
educational institutions of each country and made available for study 
through public libraries. 

c. A Political Department, whose duty shall be to keep before 
all nations the highest ideals of government, to take measures to 
translate these ideals into the laws and institutions of every country, 
and to secure liberty in all countries for everything that is good. 

But as the organization of the Parliament of Man cannot be 
hastily perfected, it appears expedient that we should first appeal to 
all the missionary Boards to increase the number of those who 
produce and distribute Christian literature; and that we should 
appeal to our respective governments to unite in protecting from 
hostile attacks all those who have been led by our literature into a 
path of true progress, The drafts of these two documents we 
append below, not for the Conference to adopt, as it submits no 
resolutions, but for the consideration of those missionaries from 
China and elsewhere who may desire to co-operate. 


Resolution in Regard to Christian Literature. 


Whereas, a large percentage of the prophets and apostles 
devoted time to the creation of literature, which, in their day, acted 
powerfully upon the minds of their countrymen, and has to the 
present age influenced generation after generation of men, in all 
countries where such literature has been disseminated, and 

Whereas, it has been shown that in different periods of the 
world’s history, literature alone has, in a short space of time, effected 
changes in the thought of millions, and that the foreign missionary 
reaches the largest number when he transmits through native 


agencies, adapted to their race and country, the ideas which have 


inspired the most enlightened, and 

Whereas, thinkers and leaders belonging to non-Christian 
nations have repeatedly expressed the wish to have the best books 
bearing upon the material, the’social, and spiritual interests of men, 
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and elucidating all laws whereby God governs the world, properly 
reproduced in their respective language, and 
Whereas, the funds, now expended’ by the various societies, 
could be more economically and effectively utilized were a single 
society formed in each mission field, and consisting of the represent- 
_ atives of the various societies, to prepare literature for the _— 
of all, therefore 
Be it Resolved, That we respectfully ask each of the mis- 
_ sionary societies in Europe and America to set apart far more 
_men and women of ability to co-operate with missionaries of other 
societies in securing the most enlightening literature and in having 
it translated into the leading languages of the world. 


THE WORK OF THE BOARDS AND THE MISSIONARIES CAN BE RENDERED 
EFFECTIVE IN CHINA, ONLY THROUGH INTERNATIONAL 
_ HELP FOR THE REFORMERS THERE. 


I. The Situation. 


The great expansion of the more enlightened nations, such as 
England, America, Russia, France, and Germany is very apparent. 
The collapse of unenlightened governments in Europe, Asia, 


and Africa is equally manifest. 
_ Through these changing conditions there arises danger of 


conflict among the enlightened nations concerning the occupation of 
the territories of the unenlightened. Consequently there is a 
continued increase in the enormous burden of armament, and wars 


of — magnitude are to be apprehended. 
Il. Remedy. 

Let the enlightened nations agree to help the unenlightened by 
allowing national interest to yield to consideration of the universal 
good, in the same manner that local and provincial interests are to- 
day made to give way to national well-being. 

Begin this course by uniting the leading nations in a represent- 
ation to the Chinese government that they desire to uphold the 
integrity of its empire and to again give it a chance of adaptinz it- 
_ self to modern requirements. 

Let the enlightened nations unitedly cause China to understand 
that in her own best interest, and in that of other nations, it is 
imperatively necessary that her government shall henceforth not 
only cease from persecuting her native reformers, but shall give a 
hearty support to all true reform. 


III. Reasons for Supporting the Reformers. 
They are the leaders of one of the greatest movements of modern ~ 
times, and are friendly to foreign nations. 
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They are prepared to rightly develop an empire containing one- 
fourth of the human race. 

They wish to improve their country by the’ adoption of such 
public utilities, including intellectual and moral forces, for the 
regeneration of their country, as are common in the leading nations 
of the world. 

They advocate the keeping down of standing armies by sub- 
mitting all international problems to a supreme court of arbitration. 

They are willing to abide by the law of reciprocity in trade and 
in all other relations. 


IG Advantages. 
The immense advantage of adopting such a policy in regard to 
China is obvious. 
The undersigned, therefore, respectfully lay this matter before 


the government of ._. . + in the hope that 
immediate steps may be taken toward international agreement upon 


taking the side of the Reform Party in China that a world-wide . 


calamity may be averted. 


A New Missionary Proposition. 
BY ROBERT E. LEWIS, M.A. 


Ay this time, when Christian work is so largely suspended in 

China, a new book bearing the title “ The Evangelization 
of the World in this Generation,” makes a startling 
impression upon the reader. Mr. John R. Mott, M.A., General 
Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federation, treats 
historically and practically a proposition which till now has waited 
for an adequate exposition. 

The subject of the book in question is the poe of the 
Student Movements of Britain and America, and has been of great 
power in enlisting the students of the universities of various lands 
in the foreign missionary enterprise. The fact that this watchward 
has gained a powerful hold upon the great educational seats in 
Christian lands, suggests that it should receive the respectful 
consideration of all thinking men. 

In his chapter on “ Definition,” Mr. Mott says: “In such a 
consideration it is important that we clearly understand at the 
. outset what is meant by the evangelization of the world in this 
generation. It means to give all men an adequate opportunity 
to know Jesus Christ as their Saviour and to become His real 
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disciples.” He makes it clear that he does not mean “the hasty 
or superficial preaching of the gospel.” ‘The missionary must 
reckon with and surmount difficulties incident to language, age, 
grade of intelligence, heredity, and environment. If the enterprise 
of world evangelization calls for urgent and aggressive action, 
with equal emphasis it calls for perseverance and thoroughness.” 
Mr. Mott does not ask for the Christianization of the world 
in this generation,—‘If we may judge by history that would 
require centuries.” “Men entertaining widely different opinions 
as to the second advent of Christ accept alike this view of world- 
wide evangelization,” and therefore Mr. Mott may not be accused — 
of playing into the hands of either the pre- or post-millenarians, 
Furthermore, this watchword “does not minimize, but rather 
emphasises the regular forms of missionary work” . . . as 
“educational, literary, medical, and evangelistic.’ The author 
believes that ‘‘the evangelization of the world in this generation 
should not be regarded as an end in itself;” after it is accomplished 
there will be the building of the church and the reaching out 
- after the new generation. 

What then is the specific end of such a daring proposition P 
“If the gospel is to be preached to all men, it obviously must 
be done while they are living. The evangelization of the world 
in this generation, therefore, means the preaching of the gospel to 
those now living. To those who are responsible for preaching the 
gospel it means in our life-time; to those to whom it may be 
preached it means in their life-time. The unevangelized, for whom 
we as Christians are responsible, live in this generation, and the . 
Christians whose duty it is to present Christ to them hve in this 
generation,” 

After reading the third chapter of this book, it cannot be said 
that Mr. Mott is dreaming. He has squarely met the difficulties on 
the mission field, such as the vast numbers of heathen. the opposition 
of Governments, the selfish treatment of Eastern by Western nations, 
the non-Christian example of many foreign residents in the East, 
“race pride and prejudice.” “the tyranny of custom and opinion,” 
caste, illiteracy of many who must be reached, linguistic and 
language problems, the strength of non-Christian religions, lack of 
conscience, etc. He confesses the shortcomings of many native 
Christians already gathered and the gulf which exists between the 
foreign missionary and the native, even under favorable conditions. 
Then he turns to the difficulties met with in the home church, 
such as the “ misconceptions and skepticism among Christians at 
home regarding the necessity and obligation to evangelize the 
world,” the fact that “very many Christians entertain the belief 
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that Christianity is not the absolute religion,” the “want of 
unity among different branches of the church at home,” the lack of 
pastors with the missionary spirit, and other striking obstacles, 

We cannot treat adequately a volume which raises and which 
answers so many questions of great moment to missions, In the 
fourth and fifth chapters Mr, Mott argues in favor of his proposition 
on the ground of the “achievements of the first generation of 
Christians ” and “in view of some modern missionary achievements.” 
In the sixth chapter he handles the “ opportunities, facilities, and 
resources of the church,” and in the seventh he presents the sober 
judgment of many prominent leaders of the church in various lands, 
Upon this we will pause for a moment. 

Attention is called to the resolutions bearing on this subject 
passed by such great church councils or conferences as the General 
Conference of Protestant Missionaries in China, 1877; the Centenary 
Conference on Foreign Missions, London, 1888; the Lambeth 
Conference of Bishops, 1897 ; and he quotes the unanimously adopted 
address to the church prepared by the Ecumenical Conference 
on Missions in New York in 1900, which said: “ We who live 
now and have this message must carry it to those who live 
now and are without it. It is the duty of each generation of 
Christians to make Jesus Christ known to their fellow-creatures, 
It is our duty through our own preachers and those forces and 
institutions which grow up where the gospel prevails, to attempt 
now the speedy evangelization of the whole world.” 

To show that his position is not an isolated one, and that many 
church leaders believe in the proposition which he advances, Mr. 


Mott cites the statements of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the ~ 


Rev. Dr. MacKennal, President of the Free Church Council, Rev. 
Dr. George Robson, of Scotland, Rev. Drs. Josiah Strong, Joseph 
Angus, Joel Parker, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the Bishop of New- 
castle, as well as missionaries of experience and sense in Japan, 
India, Sandwich Islands, Africa, and other lands, 

It is especially interesting to us to note some of the names of 
Christian leaders in China who believe the church should under- 
take such a stupendous work as Mr. Mott outlines: Rev. David 
Hill, English Wesleyan ; Rev. Drs. Griffith John, London Mission; 

John Ross, U. P. Scotland, Manchuria; C. Douglass, English 
- Presbyterian; J. H. Taylor, China Inland Mission; A. P. Parker, S. 
Methodist ; Archdeacon Thomson, and Rev. James Jackson, of the 
Protestant Episcopal ; Chauncey —. of the American ‘Board ; 
and many others. 

In line with this policy we find such secretaries of great 
mission societies as Mr. Eugene Stock, of the Church Missionary 
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Society; Rev. Dr. Henry C. Mabie, of the American Baptist Board ; 
Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, of the American Board; and Mr. Robert E, 
Speer, of the Presbyterian Board. 

The object of Mr. Mott’s book is not controversial, though it 
brings into the forum of missionary discussion a new and mighty 
question. Its purpose is to state the position of several thousands 
of university students, calm, thinking men, and to support that 
position by facts and opinions from history and from leaders of the 
churches in all parts of the world. In the words of Principal Moule, 
of Cambridge, the proposition seems “nobly true and reasonable,” 
and it can be realized if Christendom with its wealth, its men, and 
its capacity for business, really engages in this supreme undertaking. 


Are Missionaries in any Way Responsible for the 
Present Disturbances in China? 


BY HAMPDEN C. DUBOSE, D.D., SOOCHOW. 


HE question proposed by the Executive Committee of this 
‘& Association* closes with the portentous words, “ The present 
disturbances in China.” And what is the result of these 
present disturbances? The refugee court at the old capital in the 
Far West and the refugee missionaries at the new metropolis in the 
Far East. The hordes of the Boxers scattered to the winds and the 
armies of the Allies gathered in the capital. The ships of China at 
anchor up the Yangtse while the navies of the world ride triumph- 
antly in the China waters, The Manchus defying the civilized 
world while the “eight banners” are trailing in the dust. The 
government held together by noble viceroys and governors while 
the eighteen provinces are threatened with anarchy and dismember- 
ment. This is the present state of affairs in the Middle Kingdom. 
The question is asked, ‘‘ Are missionaries in any way respon- 
sible?” If we consider the proportion the missionary body bears to 
the whole foreign population—about one-third of the Anglo-Saxons 
in China—we could scarcely throw the whole burden on our fellow- 
nationals and consider ourselves as entirely free from the “ white 
man’s burden” in Eastern Asia. Again, when the other foreigners | 
are for the most part assembled at the maritime and riverine ports 
and the missionaries are scattered throughout the Imperial domains, 
it is right to presume that at least a portion of the responsibility 
must be laid upon their shoulders, 


| *Read before the Shanghai Missionary Association in Union Church Hall, 
_ November 6th, 1900. 
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There are two high witnesses against the missionary who will be 
summoned to give evidence in court. The first is the former Ger- 
man Minister at Peking, Herr Von Brandt, who may be considered 
& representative leader in anti-missionary criticism. He is reported 
to have said, “ A great if not the greatest part of the Chinese hatred 
of foreigners may be traced to the activity of Christian missions. . . 
If no changes are introduced into the practices of missions, then in 
ten years’ time we shall be confronted anew by a crisis which will 
exceed the present crisis in extent and horror. .. It has been a piece 
of madness to expect from the Chinese people tolerance of Christian 
missions.” 

The second witness is the misinformed Chinese near the centres 
of civilization. We do not specify those inimical to Christianity, 
but the plain common-sense bulk of semi-thinking men, They say 
the present disturbances have not arisen at the ports where the 
merchants reside, but in the interior in close proximity with the 
- missionary stations; ergo the church must be responsible. 

Let us face the problem and as wise men give a just and true 
answer to these allegations. 

The missionary body may be conveniently divided into four 
ranks : writers, teachers, doctors and preachers, As for the third 
class,—their work is so purely philanthropic, “opening the eyes of 
the blind” and causing the “lame man to leap as an hart,” that the 
hundreds of thousands who have been healed look upon the physician 
as a personal benefactor, and we fail to trace any direct responsibility 
tothem. Yet it must be remarked that the doctors are the most 
popular of missionaries, that their associates are counted by the 
thousands, and that many of the gentry who would consider their 
position compromised by visiting the preaching missionary, count it 
an honor to be known as the intimate friend of the practicing mis- 
sionary, so, for aught we know, their influence is in the ascendency. 


THE THREE LINES OF WORK. 


As to the first class their position in reference to this crisis is 
well defined; “the pen is mightier than the sword.” We do not 
include that section of the literary department which unfolds the 
doctrines of Christianity, but specially point to the books and period- 
icals that are devoted to civilization and government which are 
prepared or edited by missionaries, Leaving the masses to the care 
of the evangelist, their cry has been, ‘‘ Reach the Upper Classes,” 
“Influence the Mind of China.” Up to this time this class of 
writers has received unstinted praise from the secular press and by 
commercial men been considered the leaders in the sacramental host, 


These have been the real founders of the reform party, the expo- 
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nents of the new thought that permeates the nation, the promoters of 
a great scheme for westernizing the Orient. Writers on these lines 
have attempted to thrust upon the sluggish Asiatic hoary systems 
which have in Europe been the growth of centuries. Perhaps they 
have been tempted to picture the ideal; ideal rulers, and ideal 
Jaws, and ideal states, and ideal elections—for at this very hour as 
the sun is rising upon the Western hemisphere the American 
_ eagle is spreading its majestic wings o’er a calm and united people 
marching to the polls*—have been presented before the people, and 
all they had to do was to accept and prosper. It is a matter of fact 
that when reform was in the air and the barque coming in under 
full sail with the tide they exclaimed, “ Behold what our books and 
magazines have done ;” now when wind and wave is adverse, let not 
the literati Sinenses who spread Christian and political knowledge 
decline to accept their share in the responsibility ! | 

The Educational department has also been specially aggressive, 
as is shown in its thorough organization, its triennial conventions, its 
monthly department in the RECORDER, its long list of publications, 
and the general activity everywhere manifested. It builds great 
scientific halls, and from the third floor of the brilliantly lighted 
quarters the student looks with disdain upon the native graduate— 
recently borne in an official chair, preceded by lictors carrying the 
quickly growing bamboo emblematic of “shooting genius "—who in 
a little dark room opposite is teaching a class of humming boys, It 
proposes to sweep away like cobwebs the educational system of 
milleaniums, which in its initial stages Dr. Martin has styled 
“mental infanticide.” It proposes to close a million little schools 
and éstablish a few great colleges and universities, with a system of 
graded and high schools as feeders, It says to the graduate, Your . 
literary essay is only a flowery composition; to the distinguished 
master of arts, Your erudition is but a degree above the kinder- 
garten; to the learned Hanlin, Enter our halls and learn the rudi- 
ments of knowledge; to the Senior Wrangler, Have you plucked the 
royal flower that blooms but once in three years in the Celestial 
Paradise? Lo! it is only a dandelion! It even dethrones the 
“‘throneless king” and says to Cathay’s sage, Carry your musty old 
tomes down to the cellar. Taking this position, can it be said that 
missionary educators have had no part in initiating the present 
disturbances ? 

- The fourth class, composed of ministers of the gospel and 
Christian workers, has literally gone to “the ends of the earth” in 
China ; some requiring a journey of two or three months to reach 
their stations after landing at Shanghai. They are scattered through- 


* The day of the Presidontial Election in the U, 8, A, 
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out the empire, and daily come in contact with tens, yea, hundreds 
of thousands! The merchant is by treaty limitation kept at the 
thirty ports while the missionary has acquired the right of going to 
every city and town and village and hamlet in this country. We 
bring a religion whose outward form is preaching in contrast with 
bodily prostrations and lighted candles, We worship the one living 
God in opposition to the polytheism of heathenism. We point to. 
the Redeemer’s death as of more avail than the pilgrim’s merit. 
We place the truth as standing over against superstition and error. 
We boldly declare that ours is The Way, and nought else leads 
to heaven. 

Moreover, men consider us accredited agents of the home gov- 
ernments. Hundreds of times has the question been asked me, 
What salary does the Emperor of America pay you? We are the 
forerunners of commerce and constantly give official information as 
to agriculture, manufactures and trade. In the first instance the 
missionary discovers the gold and silver, iron and coal, copper and 
marble. When the representative of the Western syndicate arrives 
he is entertained in the missionary’s home, there finds out the local 
geography and obtains suggestions as to where it is best to prospect. 
That seems very much as if we were a part of the great civilization 
of Europe, and so in the estimation of the masses we occupy the 
place of intermediaries between Western nations and the partition 
of China, Next comes 

THE ROMAN HIERARCHY 
with its political exterior. The power recently conferred upon the 
priesthood makes them “ thrones and dominions and principalities and 
powers.” Their rank is graded with Prefect and Taotai and Gover- 


nor and Viceroy. The Protestant missionary takes his seat by the _ 


humblest coolie and instructs him in the way of salvation. Not so 
the Catholic priest. He is far more removed. He has his secretary 
and clerk and something of the paraphernalia of the Yamén. The 
native priest is far more inaccessible than the foreign, so the people 
say. The disciple comes before the spiritual fatheryon bended knee, 
and when he deals with religion, around his person is cast just a little 
of the halo that pertains to the august presence of an earthly poten- 
tate. He holds his court and decides lawsuits without the expense 
of native litigation. He imposes fines upon his converts if he 
judges them to have committed wrong. Thus in this church there 
is a court of monks: first, which sits in secret; and second from which 
there is no appeal. Is it not plain both to the Chinese official and 
people that here is an «imperium inimperio? Are they to be blam- 
-ed for making a distinction between the chiao and the ming, the 
diseiple and the subject ? | 
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THE BIBLICAL IDEA. 


_ The Chinese who are acquainted with the Bible can also point 
to the words of the great Master in Israel, “ Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a 
sword.” “Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars: see that ye be 
not troubled, for all these things must come to pass.” What caused 
the riot of the great “silversmith guild” in Ephesus? Was it not 
the preaching of the apostle to the Gentiles? In Thessalonica did 
they not speak of the first preachers of the gospel as “These that 
have turned the world upside down?” What, say they, is the mean- 
ing of the prophetic words, “I will overturn, overturn, overturn it 
and it shall be no more, until He come whose right it is; and I will 
give it to him.” Surely the very commission of the missionary — 
points to disturbances past, present, and future among the nations 
of the world. 

Having fully discussed the ways in which missionary lines may 
have been connected with reform, the misinterpretation that may 
have been placed upon our methods of work and how Protestant 
light may have been dimmed by the mists of Rome, we now begin our 


APOLOGY, 


~ The great scholars from the West, at the close of the Japanese 
war, saw their opportunity. ‘“ Rescue China,” was their clarion note. 
The lessons that came from the conflict between the mighty 
empire in Eastern Asia and the little Sunrise Kingdom—a struggle 
between masses and civilization—were a mighty lever in the hands 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge and they 
seized the opportunity to awaken the thinking men of China to the 
helplessness of the national situation and to demonstrate that unless 
. China brought herself into accord in some degree with the civiliza- 
tion of the West that she would be first partitioned and then wholly 
‘devoured. The cry met with a ready response ‘from the gentry; for 
the first time sipce the day of Yao and Shun they confessed their _ 
ignorance and studied the great question of political science. How — 
can a weak nation become strong? Their followers became a great 
company and the names of distinguished missionary leaders were 
heralded through the land. We are not discussing whether the 
reformation of Asiatic governments is the truest domain for the 
messenger of the churches, but simply state the fact that the 
preachers of the new civilization had immense audiences who listen- 
ed attentively and cheered lustily. 
Then what for the educators? They did not seize children and 


compel them to study arithmetic and geography. They sat still, 
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charged for tuition, and the streams flowed towards them. There 
were constant entreaties to establish schools of learning. I speak 
from experience. For two years I was constantly urged by the best 
people in Soochow to engage in teaching. Asa father—an official of 
prominence—said to me, “I want my sons to study Western science, 
You have been here nearly thirty years: we know you: I wish to 


entrust my sons to you.” This implicit confidence was certainly 


touching. 
When my brethren of the American Methodist Mission 

to further their wishes by establishing a college of high grade, the 
response was most hearty. The late literary chancellor of Hunan, 
the lamented Kiang Piao, headed the movement. The governor, 
by the counsel of our Consul-General, Mr. Goodnow, gave last winter 
seven acres of ground. Subscriptions of $500, $1,000 and $1,500 came 
flowing in. The superintendent of the Cotton Mills gave $6,100 
in May, and a young man at Changsuh subscribed $7,100. On 


one day $1,015 was paid in advance for tuition in a college that— 


had not been built. What are missions to do when these calls come 
to them? Is it not something if those who are to influence the 
nation in the future are educated by the Christian scholars? The 
question has been, Shall the church turn a deaf ear to the earnest 
calls to teach? We are not now discussing what place education 
should have in missionary work, but simply to state that the Chinese 
loudly call upon missionaries to open Christian schools where 
the Bible may be taught side by side with science. Where then 
is the responsibility of the educators for the present state of 
affairs ? 

And have not our fellow-workers (on different lines), the 
Catholics in Shansi and Chibli, been a suffering church? In some 
places bands of converts have barricaded their places of worship and 
defended their lives and families, while in other sections thousands 
have perished by the sword. The gallant defence of the Pei-tang 
cathedral under Bishop Favier during a siege of two months, amidst 
untold hardships, will go down to history as one of heroic endurance 
and undaunted courage. While the foreign priests, in groups of two 
or three, or of ten or eleven, have been put to death, civilians who 
have lost so little should be the last to raise the voice of criticism, 
—and few there are in China who do not feel the common brother- 
hood—against this noble band of heroes who have endured so much 
~ for the sake of religion. Let the world honor the names of the 


devoted dead, men who stood side by side with their slaughtered . 


converts and with the chivalry of Christian knighthood made theirs 
one common cause, 


But where stand the 
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PROTESTANT PREACHERS OF THE CROSS 


in regard to this national upheaval? Are the people embittered 
against them? Are they rejoiced that they have been driven from 
their stations? The very opposite is true, and were the three 
thousand to return at once to their work, it would be hailed by the 
millions as an auspicious omen. They are known by their peace- 
able fruits of righteousness all throughout this land. The largest of 
the missions—nearly one-third of the whole body—asks nothing from 
the Consuls or officials, Instead of depending on the gunboat, it 
takes hundreds of missionaries six weeks, or two months’ travel to 
reach a gunboat. Is it true, as affirmed by Alexander Michie and 
Sydney Brooks, that “the ordinary foreigner is tolerated, but the 
missionary is hated?” Why then after an absence are they so 
kindly greeted as they walk the streets of their adopted cities ? 
Because they boldly and fearlessly in the chapels declaim against 
idolatry the people believe they are true men. Why is it that the 
daily congregation increases as the years rollon? Why do visitors 
crowd the missionaries’ parlor? Why do the women for decades 
continue to come to the home of the foreigner in an interor city ? 
Because the preachers are iconoclasts it is not to be asserted that 
they do not have the love and esteem of the people. They know 
how to be neighbourly and courteous, sympathetic and kind, and thus 
win the hearts of those with whom they come in contact. 

Protestant missionaries have rejected the proffered privileges 
that were accorded the Romanists; when seeing the high mandarins 
on business they are particular to take the lower seat; for this the 
officials like to have dealings with them. Here and there are 
men who are troublesome to deal with, but the exception proves 
the rule, and an early recall shows what class of men the societies 
desire to keep in the field. Because the executioner’s knife in the 
official's hands severs his head from the body it is no proof that 
thousands of the natives do not mourn his death. As we cross the — 
Garden Bridge a tall shaft of marble, guarded by the British lion 
and with hundreds of flowers of richest hue in the background, 
attracts the traveller's attention. Was that to record the death of a 
missionary? Nay, the young and gallant Margary was slain, and by 


his death important concessions were gained for China. So the lives 


recently laid down will bring untold benefits to this poor people. It 
has been repeatedly proved that the outbreaks were anti-foreign 
and not anti-missionary and that the two nations that furnish the 
missionaries—England and the United States—are the ones praised 
by the Chinese, while others who send no missionaries are thor- 
oughly detested. 
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Missions are the great conservators of civilization, On the one 
hand, is the pagan with his prejudice ; on the other, the navy and the 
hong. The missionary stands as the great intermediary; he softens 
the feelings of the native population, prepares the road for the 
merchant, and saves the man-of-war from belching forth the missiles 
of death. If missionaries are so bad let them sell out their property 
and return to their native lands; let the exodus be as complete as 
that from Egypt, and in ten years the nations will expend more in 
the munitions of war than they would have done in maintaining the 


churches, Christianity brings her ships laden with precious spices— _ 


the highest virtues of heaven—which are not stored in godowns but 
in the hearts and lives of the people, and the sweet fragrance fills all 
the land. Where the church of Christ is planted, there and there 
only will the people learn equity and have peace to flow as a river. 

~ The clinching argument to the non-responsibility of mission- 
aries for the present disturbances is to briefly point out 


THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO THIS ORISIS. 


If there are ten causes it is unphilosophical to point to one and 
assign to it the entire blame. Look at foreign trade during the 
Victorian era. What are the wares brought to these shores by the 
merchant? Does he seek only to help a poor heathen people ? 
Alas! poison is sold in great chests and the Westerner rejoices in 
seeing the poverty and suffering, ruin and degradation his hand 
has wrought. In health or wealth opium touches one hundred 
millions of the Chinese. For this the Chinese hate the foreigner 
with an intense hatred. Recently the “Opinions of One Hundred 
Physicians on the Use of Opium” was translated, and several of the 
silk merchants in Nan-tsin proposed to issue it in editions of ten 
thousand and scatter it through the empire. When the book was 
brought before the Executive Committee the prefaces were found 
most denunciatory of England, describing side by side in all their 
horrors the slave-trade of the 18th century and the opium traffic of 
the 19th. For two hours I reasoned with a high official, the 
representative of the Nan-tsin millionaires, showing that the case was 
put too strongly. “Are not these facts true,” he said? Let all 
men know that one of the prominent causes of the present disturb- 
ances 1s OPIUM. 

Then look at the steady progress of foreigners for the last sixty 
years, The Chinese beholding this could say as the Jews: “The 
Romans will come and take away both our place and nation.” 
Foreign goods and mills were displacing whole classes of native 
fabrics. Steam was disorganizing the old methods of travel and 
in a hundred ways economic conditions were being interfered with. 
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The riots started on the line of the new trunk railway. The sacred 
soil of China, the inheritance of ages, as they looked at it, was being 
trodden under the feet of foreign despots. Dr. T. P. Crawford— 
soon with his venerable wife to celebrate the golden’ wedding in 
China—in lecturing on the Caucasian, Mongolian, and Negro races 
at Wei-hai-wei wittily said: “The negrosteals chickens, but he does 
not steal ports and harbors.” By the active exertions of the Peking 
ministers the great mineral wealth of the land was rapidly passing 
into the hands of European syndicates. What was to save the 
nation from being swallowed up by the insatiable greed of the “ red- 
haired race?” was the question the Celestial asked. 

Then the Emperor, wise and noble, stepped forth as the leader 
of the Reformers. The government, hoary with its sacred associa- 
tions, was to be taken to pieces and a new administration was to be 


‘inaugurated. The eunuchs of the palace, a horde of trifling villains, 


had the manipulation of the vast officialdom, and they perceived that 
their power was speedily to wane. The hundred thousand military 
mandarins were to be ousted, like the Daimios in Japan; and they 
said: “To dig we cannot, and to beg we are ashamed.” But the 
most tender point touched by Imperial reform was finance. A 
great national bank was to pay official salaries, and there was to be an 


HONEST GOVERNMENT. 


The taxes in China are from ten to twenty times as high as those 
in the United States, and form a revenue which would support 
ten ordinary governments. This gives an immense field for official 
peculation. A net gain of Taels 10,000 per annum, above all 
expenses, satisfies the ordinary Shanghai merchant, and the man who 
can retire, after twenty years’ successful labor, with Taels 200,000, is 
considered fortunate. What shall we think of the Shanghai Taotai 
who, it is said, pays Taels 300,000 for his post and is able, from the 
income of the likin stations and loeal customs, to carry away, after 
four years, from Taels 500,000 to Taels 1,000,000 to enable him to 
obtain a higher office which will supply higher emoluments? The 
Chinese ethical literature speaks of office as we speak of heaven, 
as the object of the highest hopes and aspirations; Kwang Hsii 
attempted the abolition of the mandarin heaven and failed. Here 


was the great cause of the revolution of 1898. 


Then his educational edicts were most drastic—in a day to 
abolish the Chinese classics and substitute the curriculum of the 
West. The Imperial decree, turning all the minor temples through- 
out the land into English schools, caused the idols to hasten from 
their shrines and show their shame-covered faces only to the rats 
in the garrets. The masses of the people were not prepared for 
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this sudden emancipation, and the cowp d’état of the reactionaries 
was successfully accomplished. Here was the time for the foreign 
governments to save the Emperor and to save China, but they were 
idle spectators; and while the Ministers sat by the fireside the 
Legation ladies were admitted to audience in the presence of the 
usurping Empress. The battle was fought two years ago, and the 
present anarchy and bloodshed is simply the result of the victory 
then won by Manchu conservatism. Repeatedly have I preached in 
the great congregation the potent words—doubly affirmed—of the 
great teacher in Israel, “And if a kingdom be divided against 
itself, that kingdom cannot stand. And if a house be divided 
against itself, that house cannot stand.” The recent events are but 
the fulfillment of prophesy. 


THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN REVOLUTIONS, 


We are not to consider that “some strange thing has happened 
unto us.”” It is the dictum of history that great national changes 
are preceded by civil wars. Refer for examples to the English, French, 
and American revolutions, Take Charles L, styled the “Sultan of 
Turkey,” who was on the throne of England. Convening Parliament 
and dissolving Parliament at will and allowing no Parliament to be 


held for eleven years, forbidding the peasantry to come to the metro- 


polis, granting monopolies to companies in defiance of the law, en. 
couraging the “Star Chamber” to dispense with the jury, make 
arrests on mere rumor, apply torture and inflict penalties, inculcating 
celibacy of the clergy, auricular confession, prayers for the dead and 
the doctrine of purgatory and commanding Scotland to receive a 
liturgy. The leaders of the nation opposed his ruinous policy, and 
John Hampden, by his resistance to the payment of ship-money 
gained for his name the lustre which it has never since lost ; but 
it was not till Cromwell with his invincible Ironsides in many a con- 
flict led the van, singing psalms, and at Marston Moor charged the 
Prince’s army with such invincible force that they were swept off 


the field, ‘God making them,” he said, ‘‘ as stubble to our swords,” 
that royalism was crushed -and constitutional liberty established -~ 


in England, 

A century and a half later, cross the channel and there was 
Lafayette, fresh from the American war, wined and dined, and 
telling with matchless eloquence of Jefferson’s Declaration of 
Independence, which was soon followed in France by the “ Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man.” Then began the struggle between the 
monarch with two generations of Bourbon tradition behind him, 
and the States-General. Through the country there was a general 


' feeling of misery, oppression, and wrong, crowds of desperate country 
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people pressed into Paris; the government on the verge of bank- 
ruptey; there was a yawning deficit in current debts of the crown; 
the Queen tried the eastern plan of recruiting a fallen fortune— 
if money is lacking take to style; the King closed the hall against 
the representatives and dealt in a narrow and hostile way with his 
statesmen ; on the 14th of July the Bastile fell; then followed the 
Jacobins and the guillotine. 

Forty years ago, cross the Atlantic to ‘‘ the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” The wildest excitement prevailed. 
The president elect declared “the country could not stand half free 
and half slave.” In the south the two or three hundred thousand 
Africans, under, as a general rule, a kind and humane treatment, be- 
came a great people of 4,000,000. The voice sounded aloud, “ If these 
be suddenly freed the south will become San Domingo,” and acting 
under their interpretation of the Constitution they withdrew from _ 
the Union, The north cried “E Pluribus Unum.” The clash 
of arms was heard, and under noble leadership for two years victory 
for the most part was perched upon the southern banners, and it 
was not till a grand army of a million and a half was put into the 
field that her fortunes waned. Then after the sword was sheathed 
came the canker-worm in the form of negro domination, and it was 
not till'76, the centennial era, that the States became a united and 
happy people and the star-spangled banner was equally the glory 


‘of north and south, 


But to find an exact counterpart look in 1868 at the 


REVOLUTION IN JAPAN, 


The leader in this revolution, according to the line of argument 
of modern critics, was Commodore Perry. The disturbances began 
with the entrance of foreigners and the trouble arose from the com- 
plications between the ruling power in the hands of the Tycoon and 
the actual power in the hands of the Mikado, leading the foreign 
ministers to demand that treaties be signed by the Mikado. The 
Tycoon in 1864 attempted to close the port of Yokohama for the 
reason ‘‘ that such a plan had been found after long deliberation the 
only one calculated to calm down the national feelings.” The 
Prince of Tosa led the liberal party, while the Reactionaries used an 
expression familiar in China and said, ‘‘ Why are we not led out in 
battle array to sweep foreigners into the sea?” In 1867 hostile 
troops from the provinces poured into Kioto ; the palace was guard- 
ed by the Satsuma, Tosa, and other clans. There was heavy fight~ 
ing at Osaka and other places. 

Sir Harry Parkes urged, “ That they should attach the penalty 
of an ignominious death on all Samurai who committed murderous 
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attacks on foreigners instead of an honorable death by disembowel- 
ment.” Quickly the feudal system was overthrown and the Mikado 
seated on his throne in 1868. Were the disturbances in Japan 
ever put to the account of the missionaries? No, because they at 
that time numbered only about a dozen. Why do the enemies of 
the cross charge the present disturbances to us? Simply because 
we are “a great host like the host of God.” 

This argument can be embraced in a nutshell. There was a 
mighty woman in this land who had reigned for forty years and who 
rolled power as a sweet morsel under her tongue. Gifted, talented, 
crafty, unscrupulous, like Athaliah of old, she did not fear “to arise 
and destroy all the seed royal.” Ifthe views of the common people 
are to be considered true, her moral character was pollution and 
shame. With astrong hand she imprisoned the Emperor, put to death 
his wives, seized the government, beheaded the Reformers and put 
the statesmen under the cutting-knife. She is the Sanguinary 2& jg 
Tsi-shi, “ Compassionate Blessing!” When the brave young Reformer 
T‘an Sze-t‘ung §& fa [aj], the son of a great governor, was executed, 
he turned around and cried, “ We die, but our cause lives.” Clothed 
in emboidered robes of State, her tiara encircled with pearls and 
flashing with diamonds, she sits upon the dragon throne, but her 
hands are dyed red with the blood of saints. When the scroll of 
history is unrolled, few names will be held in greater execration than 
that of Sanguinary Tsi Shi. 


An Argument Against Indemnity. 
3 BY MR, A. GOOLD. 


$4 HRIST also suffered for us, leaving us an example that we 
ge should follow His steps.” It behoves us to find out what 
that example is, and then to act in accordance with it, 

We find from the context of the above Scripture that Christ when 
He suffered, bore it patiently. He did not resist evil, but endured 
it, committing His cause to Him that judgeth righteously. He 
had both the right and the power to resist, but He used neither. 
And this was in accordance with His teachings, as, for instance, the 
Sermon on the Mount. And did not His apostles walk in His 
steps? We have no instance of Paul, who was pre-eminent in his 
sufferings and persecutions on behalf of Christ, ever seeking for 
redress, And so with Peter, whose First Epistle is so full of exhorta- 
tion and instruction to persecuted saints that not only should they 
take it patiently, but they should even rejoice and count themselves 
happy because they were made partakers of Christ's sufferings, 
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 Caa we imagine that the apostle contemplated any of these believers 


seeking for redress? Such a thought seems to be entirely foreign 
to both the teaching and the spirit of the New Testament. The 
blessedness of suffering loss for the name of Christ is constantly 
brought before us, and many there were who took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods. It was all for His name’s sake, and they 
had the joy of having fellowship with Him in suffering. And shall 
we not lose, in great measure, this blessedness and this joy if we 
accept any indemnity from the Chinese? Let us not anticipate the 
day of reward and compensation, because it is given unto us not 
only to suffer for Christ, but also to reign with Him in glory. 

I think it would be wrong to ask for an indemnity for the 
following reasons :— 

Ist. The almost impossibility of getting at the guilty persons 
and compelling them to pay for these outrages. Whether the 
indemnity is paid in the first instance by the government or by the 


_ local officials, it is certain that in the end many guiltless persons will 


have to contribute towards it. 

2nd. The hindrance that it will cause to the gospel in all 
places where redress is demanded and given. We know of one in- 
stance where the local feeling against the missionary was very much 
embittered, because the gentry had been compelled to give compen- 


‘sation for losses incurred during a riot. 


8rd. Because the seeking for, and taking of, an indemnity will 


‘be a great stumbling-block to many of the Christians and also to 


many outside the church who are acquainted with the teachings 
of Christianity. There are not a few intelligent men who know the 
doctrines of Christ theoretically, who need to see them exemplified 
in us. I ask, would not a heathen Chinese, after the reading of the 
New Testament, lay down the book with this thought that Christ 
taught His disciples, both by precept and example, to endure per- 
secutions, losses, and afflictions for His name’s sake without any hope 
of present redress or reward? Missionaries in China belong to 
various countries, but first of all we belong to Christ, and more 
than that we are here in China as His ministers and as His repre- 
sentatives. Shall we not give to the Chinese a misconception of our 
Master if we demand from them an indemnity for our losses at the 
t time? Will it not cause them to blaspheme His holy 
name and all who bear it? Surely this should weigh with us, The 
pecuniary loss is a small matter, for God is able to give us much — 
more than this, but the hindrance to the work will be very real, and, 
I fear, of long continuance. 
As to the riots being anti-foreign rather than anti-Christian, that 


is. quite beside the question. The persecution and losses endured 
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by our fellow-workers and ourselves, have been endured for the sake 
of Christ and His gospel. Were it not for Him neither they or we 
would have come to this land. We have been sent here by Him, 
and in the prosecution of His work here we have met with these 
things, and no man may dare to rob us of our joy and reward for 
suffering in His behalf. 


The Insignificant Missionary. 


T exactly what are we to think of the misionary in a heathen 
country like China? 

Weare in the habit of hearing much from his critics, from 
the travellers and merchants, who declare that they can find no 
evidence of his influence, that he is a narrow-minded bigot, a half- 
educated foreigner, who is engaged in the quixotic enterprise of try- 
ing to convert Buddhists and Confucianists who have more culture 
and sense than he has; and that he only succeeds in gathering 
around him a few “rice Christians” whom he buys with his money, 
the lowest of their class, and that it is absurd to sie tn that he 
can have any effect on the ancient civilization. 

But now here comes a great uprising, a fanatical and political 
outbreak, and presto! the voice changes. The cause of all this 
terrible war that has affrighted Christendom is—this same insignifi- 
cant missionary. It is not, they say, the concessionnatres, with their 
railroads, digging up the bones of the ancestors ; nor is it the seizure 
of Kiao-chau and Wei-hai-wei; nor is it any opium importation under 
protest, or other insulting aggressions on the Chinese; it is all the 
- Yiiissionary. This missionary, one to two hundred thousand people, 
is translating a foreign Bible and foreign text-books, preaching and 
proselyting, building schools and hospitals with foreign money, teach- 
ing foreign languages, foreign science, foreign medicine, foreign 
religion, and with all his foreign notions stirring up such a terrible 


hostility in the entire Chinese mind that this ubiquitous and © 


iniquitous missionary who goes everywhere and does everything bad, 
ought to be expelled or shut up in the treaty ports, so that the in- 
nocent merchant and the peaceful envoys and the harmless concession- 
naire might be left to sell their wares and build their railroads and 
telegraphs and lease ports for ninety-nine years without disturbance. 
But if these two thousand missionaries have stirred up all this 
row, what a mighty body of men they must be! What a tremen- 
dous influence they must be exerting in these teeming millions! 
Verily, the pen is mightier than the sword or the gunboat. Never 
again let us hear—till this war is over—about the insignificance 


of the missionary.—The Independent. 
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Educational Department. 


Rev. E. T. M.A., Hdvtor. 


. Published in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 


Science for the Chinese. 
BY PROF. E. R. LYMAN. 


A N telling how any given piece of work should be done there 
is at least one distinct advantage in never having tried to 
carry ont your own plan; it conduces to the symmetry of the 

plan. For even the most perfect plans have a way of requiring to 

be modified in the carrying out. It is this thought that encourages 
me to air my opivions as to how science should be taught to 
the Chinese. 

In trying to solve a rather difficult educational problem of my 
own, it has been my privilege to visit most of the schools of college 
rank in China. If my opinions derived therefrom do no more than 
excite opposition that in itself will be a distinct good ; for cut off as 
we are in China from the progressive world of education we are in 
danger of falling into stereotyped ways of doing things. 

It will be convenient to consider the subject under the heads of 
Elementary, Secondary, and Applied Science. By secondary science 
is meant sach as is being given by the average Chinese college ; for 
it corresponds very closely to the work of our secondary or high 
schools at home. Elementary science is all that tanght in schools 

of lower grade than the colleges. The third order-of science, 

according to the above classification, is as yet almost hypothetical 
so far as China is concerned, The Imperial Schools of Mining, 

Engineering, and Medicine at Tientsin were making a beginning in 

this work. Otherwise with perhaps the exception of some little 

done in connection with mission hospitals, this sort of work does 
not exist in China, 

In the teaching ofall science there are at least two objects :—to 
umpart knowledge and to train the mind. Neither of these objects 
can be carried out independently of the other, but the character of 
the work as a whole will depend upon which of these objects is 
emphasized. 
| Within the last few years the teaching of science in America 

has undergone a great change. Heretofore it has been the first of 

-the above objects which has been emphasized, Science has been 
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tanght in schools and colleges to give the students certain informa- 
tion which it was considered necessary that everyone should have. 
It was not supposed that science possessed the same disciplinary 
value as the study of language and mathematics. Just asthe stady 
of history was largely the memorizing of chronological facts, so 
science was the memorizing of scientific facts. Of course it was 
not science at all bat only knowledge about science. 

Now all this is being changed. Science is everywhere being 
taught inductively, and it is considered to be of more importance 


that the student should be taught how to reason than that he 


should accumulate a large store of facts which he does not under- 
stand well enongh to put to any actual nse, This method can very 


easily be abused, but I think there are few educators now who oe 


deny that it is fandamentally sound. 

Is this method applicable to China? Let us see how it will 
apply to elementary science. The Chinese student, upon being 
introduced to Western learning, is brought face to face with a whole 
new world of facts and ideas. A large part of the most aggressive 
and most prominent part of our civilization is the direct result of 
our attainments in science during the last century. The boy in 
Western countries is brought up in the atmosphere of all this and 
accumulates a great store of knowledge which the teacher can use 
as capital when the boy enters school. 

With the Chinese boy all is different. His environment has 
been barely tinged by Western civilization, and the teacher finds it 
next to impossible to speak to him “in terms of experience.” So 
far as our science is coucerned he has little or noexperience, It 
would seem, then, that the object of teaching elementary science to 
Chinese should be to supply this experience. It should be what the 


Chinese call it, A. F fj, “ enter the door” science. It should openthe 


door for them to an understanding of some of the most obvious 
things and ideas of our world. Todo this, even inadequately, will 
require more than the usual time allowed for elementary science. 
Hence I should say that at present there is no place in China for in- 
ductive elementary science. When the Chinese has by meeting the 
knowledge of the outside world first been led to think, then it will 
be time enough to teach him to reason. 

This time has arrived, I should say, when the student enters 
college. The student enters college with the intention of 
remaining several years. Hence there is time for moulding him 
and forming his habits of thought. He has already had his interest 
aroused in things Western, and so far as facts are concerned he can 
inform himself farther by reading. ‘The college should do vastly 
more for him than merely add to his fund of information. It should 
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teach him to reason accurately from cause to effect, In the study 

of history, for instance, he should be led to see that in the history 

of nations, certain causes have always led to definite results. That 
_he should not be able to name the kings of England is of small 
: Importance if he understands how the events of English history 

have contributed to the growth of the spirit of independence and 
to the ability to use that independence, 

What the Chinese student needs above all else in his study is 
the scientific method of study. He needs no cultivation of his 
memory. This is an “acquired characteristic,” inherited from 
generations of memorizing ancestors. What he does need is the 
ability to deduce correct conclusions from new facts as he meets 
them. The whole effect of the Chinese system of education is to 
incline him to refer to precedent to determine a course of action 
whenever he meets a new situation. It is pretty generally admitted, 
I think, that the great fault of the Chinese is their lack of moral and 
mental back-bone and of the power of initiative, What is at the 
root of these qualities? Is it not mainly the consciousness of 
power? When men hesitate is it not because they are not sure of 
themselves? On the whole the better trained a man’s mind the 

q more confidence he will have in its decisions, Whether a man is to 

I~ be a minister, a lawyer, an engineer, or what not, it is this same 

F mental self-reliance which will enable him to meet any difficulty with 
composure, This should be our aim then:—to develop a spirit of 
intellectual independence and ‘self-reliance. For this end there is 
no better means than the teaching of science,—if zt is properly 
taught. Hence I would plead for a more general introduction of 
the inductive method of science-teaching in the colleges of this 
country. | 

It will help to an understanding of this method to compare the 
old with the new in one or twocases. In the subject of chemistry, 
for instance, the object heretofore has been to familiarize the student 
with some of the most common facts of the science, such as the 
natare of burning, the composition and preparation of some of the 

most common substances, as water, gunpowder, the metals, salt, 
*etc., etc. The student learns to talk glibly of molecules and atoms 
’ and to use formule and equations with considerable skill; also to 
do simple analysis by empirical methods; all of which is purely 
memory-work, given with the idea of making the student familiar 
with the whole general subject of chemistry. 

How has all this been changed? Now-a-days the student is 
not launched at once into definitions of molecules and atoms, which 
are mere abstractions to him, but is carefully condacted over the 
road which chemists have followed in arriving at their present faith 
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in the existence of the hypothetical molecules’ and atoms, The 

path which chemists have found only after long and patient search 

is all made plain to the stadent. After he has been led to deter- 
mine a few molecalar and atomic weights from analytical data and 

to derive formule for himself, these expressions mean something 

to him, and he has learned the method of reasoning, which has led 
to all of our progress in science. It will be objected,—how can the 
student with his limited time go throngh all this and still get a 
knowledge of the common facts of the science? ‘The answer is :— 
omit the greater amount of the facts which we have come to con- 

sider as necessary. Take typical facts and treat them thoronghly. 

In chemistry, for instance, the analysis, which is often little more 

than playing with test-tubes, might very well be omitted and the 
time devoted to a few quantitative experiments, which will give the 

student some idea of how a chemical fact is determined. Instead 

of giving the student a law to memorize, give him the required 
data and guide him to the discovery of the law. If he does this in 

a very few cases he will obtain a conception of, and respect for, law, 
that he could not get in committing to memory every known law of 

nature. The aggregate of scientific knowledge has become so great 

that we are lost if we try to gain more than a knowledge of the 

general principles of each science. If in our teaching we restrict 

‘ourselves to those facts which are necessary to the proper under- 
standing of these general principles and make our main object 
mental discipline, we may be sure that the student can make for him- 

self such additions to his fund of information as he may wish or need, 

As in chemistry so in the other sciences. If it is physics, why 

not omit those facts which are of use ouly to the engineer or electric- 

ian? If the student gets a clear conception of the general laws of 

mechanics, hydraulics, heat, and electricity, and of the unity of it all, 

through the Law of the Conservation of Energy, it will be of more 
value to him than if he spends his time puzzling over the details 
of an electric-machine, a dynamo, or athermo-pyle. Similarly in 
physiology or botany. Of what educational or practical value can 
it be to anyone but the physician or the botanist to be able to name 

all the parts in the anatomy of an animal ora plant? If from his 
study of biology the student gets a clear idea of some of the funda- 

mental processes of life, this will enable him to understand the princi- 

ples of hygiene and to read understandingly about any subject of 

general biological interest. You may insist upon his knowing the 
name of every bone in the body and of every part of a flower, and 

within a fortuight after his final examination he will have forgotten 

it all and indeed be the better off for having relieved his mind of 

useless lumber. | 
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In the teaching of science inductively mach depends apon the 
teacher. Hence details for teaching any particular subject are 
superfinous: It is the general principle which I would insist 
upon :—that the volume of facts in our science teaching be largely 
curtailed and the time gained devoted to a more thorongh and 
philosophic study of typical facts. 

There is still another good influence which this method of study 
would have upon the Chinese student. The Chinese who has 
attended a Western school knows so much compared with the 
great majority of his fellows who have not been so fortunate; that 
it is not uncommon for him to be iusafferably conceited. He 
imagines he has acquired the bulk of Western science. Is it any 
wonder that Chinese scholars despise Western learning which can 
be so easily mastered? “A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” The inductive study of science cultivates modesty, If 
the student learns that it requires several years to acquire the 
method of science, to say nothing of any particular science itself, he 
is a moch more hopeful subject, If he has acquired mental power 
while at school, rather than showy facts, he is in little danger of 
going to pieces on the rock of personal conceit. 

In the School of Applied Science the question of knowledge of 
facts becomes of more importance than in the secondary school, The 
professional school is to educate specialists who expect to devote their 
time to one branch of science. The stadents are supposed to have had 
the training in the scientific method and to possess a general knowl- 
edge of science as a whole, and now wish to prepare themselves for 
physicians, engineers, mining experts, ete. Hence each man must 
know the detailed facts of his specialty as well as its general laws. As 
for the methods of giving such instraction it is as yet hardly a practica} 
question for China, It seems to me that for a good while to come, those 
Chinese who wish this sort of special training must get it through a 
- foreign language and in the foreign way. The time will undoubt- 
edly come, as it has already come to Japan, when such training can 
. be given in the language of the country. But for a long time to 
come, China cannot have the books of the specialist ; hence if she 
wishes to avail herself of the services of scientific experts in de- 
veloping her natural resources, she must employ foreigners or give 
her own sons foreign training. If it is found inexpedient to train 
specialists in England and America without a reading knowledge of 
French or German or both, it is clearly out of the question to limit 
the Chinese special student to his own scientifically barren language. 
To summarize, then, I should say that the object of teaching 
science in elementary schools for Chinese should he largely to famil- 
iarize the students with the most common facts of our science; to 
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give them rational explanations of natural phenomena to replace 
their superstitions ideas, 

In the secondary schools or colleges the controlling idea should 
be discipline. The student should get some conception. of the 
method of reasoning from a basis of experimental fact, which method 
has led to our present scientific attainments, He should acquire 
that scientific habit of mind which should enable him to act wisely 
in whatever position in life he may be placed. If the college does 
_ this for him it will have done far more than if it only makes 
a walking encyclopedia of him. | 

Inductive science is not universal as yet, even in America, for it 
is only the development of the last few years. If, however, proof 
were needed that the method is applicable to China, it would be 
sufficient if you could have seen the good resalts obtained through 
this method by Mr. Tewksbury at the North China College, Tang- 
cho. This good beginning has fallen a victim to the Boxer 
troubles, but may we not hope that when the smoke and foul odors 
of this whole wretehed business have floated away, we shall find that 
this good seed and many another sown throughout this country, has 
fallen on good ground. 


Resolutions on the Death of Dr. Muirhead. 


ADOPTED BY THE SHANGHAI MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, TUESDAY 
EVENING, NOVEMBER 6TH, 1900, 


E HAVE heard with profound regret of the death on 
October 3rd of our oldest member and one who had 
7 repeatedly filled the office of chairman of our Association, 
Dr. William Muirhead. His was a character of deep spirituality and 
devoted zeal, and he has left behind him a bright example of life- 
long consecration. The results of his work, continued during fifty- 
three years, as a Christian missionary, will only be fully known 
when the last day shall reveal the secrets of the hearts of his 
many converts. The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord. 
Providence guided our departed friend to this important city as a 
sphere of labour, and strengthened him to preach, with untiring 
vigour, the word of life, and to tend with loving care the flock of 
God, of which he was made an overseer. 
Resolved, therefore, that we, as an Association, record with 
gratitude to that God who imparts all useful gifts to the ministers of 
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His church, our appreciation of his holy, energetic, and effective 
labours as an author, a preacher, an active philanthropist, and a 
warm friend, We fervently hope that his widow, in the hours of her 
bitter sorrow, will be consoled by the thought that he is with the 
Saviour he loved, and has received the crewn of righteousness which 
awaits the faithful minister and all who love his appearing. We 
earnestly desire that she and his fellow-workers of the London 
Missionary Society will derive comfort from the remembrance 
that the fruits of his long continued labours will be seen in coming 
years in the consistent lives of his converts, the usefulness of his 
books, and the affectionate remembrance of his fellow-missionaries. 


Topics suggested for the Week of Universal Prayer. 


‘BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
January 6-18, 1901. 


{Other needs, due te national or local circumstances or by special occurrences at the 
time of meeting, will naturally be added by those leading the devotions of the 
assembled believers. And for other topics, WHICH NO WORDS CAN EXPRESS, 
moments of a may helpfully be given, The leaders of meetings are, 
however, requested to keep to the general headings each day.) | 


Sunday, January 6. SERMONS. 

“ Wait upon the Lord : be of cou and He shall strengthen 
thine heart. Wait, I say, on the 14, 

“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Sen, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 
Monday, January 7. |THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 

PRAISE :— 

1, For the love of God in Christ and the gift ‘of the Holy Ghost. : 
. 2. For the wide preaching of the gospel, and reawakening desires 
for revival. 

3. That the present is still “the day of salvation.” 

CONFESSION 

1. Slothfulness and worldliness amongst Christians. 

2. Prevalent neglect of New Testament doctrine and practice. 

3. Omission by churches and individuals of faithful witnessing before 
Jew and Gentile. 

PRAYER :— 

1, For greater manifestation of the Holy Spirit in the lives of 
Christians, for zeal in soul winning, and for recognition of the unity of 
all believers. 

2. For more entire consecration and clearer views of truth amongst 
all ministers, teachers, and evangelists. 
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3. For the speedy accomplishment of prophecy alld earnest prepara- 


tion for Christ’s coming. 
Ps, cxxxix. 1-12. 
Ps. clxv. 1-13. Ephes. i. 3-12. Col. i. 9-20. 2 Pet. iii, 11-14, 
Tuesday, January 8. OUR OWN LAND, : 
ConrFESSION 


1. Of national sin through the love of amusements, neglect of the 
Lord’s day, and haste to get rich. | 
2. Of pride, vainglory, and an un-Christian spirit towards other 
nations. 
PRAISE 
1. For all national mercies, for Christian work, and orderly govern- 
ment. 
2, For preservation from enemies, and special mercies. 
PRAYER :— 
1. For revival of family religion, preservation of the young from 


__ abounding temptations, and for all in distress. 


2. For schools and colleges and for instruction in the pure Word 
of God therein, 

3. For special blessing of the Holy Ghost in the work of all the 
churches and in home missions, and loyal acceptance of the Bible as the 
inspired Word of God, for preservation from Romanism and ritualism, 
and from scepticism and infidelity. 

4, For aes in authority, that they may be guided in international 
affairs and in suppression of evils whereby other nations are injured, and 
for united prayerful effort against national sins. 

Ps, xxxiii. 12; cxliv. 15. Prov. xiv. 34. Rom. xiii. 1-7. 1 Tim. 
ii. 1-8, Rev. v. 9. 


Wednesday, January 9. OTHER NATIONS. 
:— 
1. For the extension of the gospel throughout the world. 
2. For the wide circulation of the Word of God. 


3. For the more hearty recognition of the oneness of all true 
believers in Christ. 

PRAYER :— 

1, For righteous government in all nations and submission to it on 
the part of the people, liberty for Christian work, peace throughout the 
world, and a cessation of all that leads to strife. | 

2. For the power of the Holy Spirit in the purification of all Chris- 
tian churches, and in the wide adoption of simple evangelical religion, 
and for patience and steadfastness on the part of those persecuted for 
their faith. 

3. For the founding and growth of evangelical churches in all lands, 

John xvii. 13-26, Ephes. iii. 14-21. | 


Thursday, January 10. HEATHEN LANDS, 
CONFESSION :— 
1, Of past neglect in evangelization. 
2. That self-aggrandisement, ambition, and greed have outweighed 
concern for those in spiritual darkness. __ 
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PratsE :— 
1. For the opening of the world to missionary enterprise and for 
evidences of Christ’s power to “save to the uttermost,” 
2. For a revived interest in foreign missions, especially in Colleges 


Universities. 


PRAYER :— 
1. That Christians may be guided by the Holy Ghost to devote 
themselves more to the evangelization of the world, that more may offer | 


themselves for this work, and that needed wisdom be given to missionary 


societies, Boards, and committees. 

2. For increase of spiritual life amongst missionaries and their con- 
verts, for more sympathy between them and those amongst whom they 
labour, and for all native workers. ) 

3. For protection of, and steadfastness amongst, converts in China, 
that sound reform movements may be permitted, and that anti-foreign 
and insurrectionary societies may be suppressed. . 

4. For the guidance and blessings of the Holy Spirit in all work in 
foreign missions, 

Is. lv. Ps. xeviii; Actsi. 6-11, Rom. i. 18-32. 


Friday, January 11. THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 
ConrEsston :— 
1. Of want of missionary zeal in the evangelization of Moham- 
medan lands, 
PRAISE :— 


1. For the safe keeping of workers in Persia and elsewhere from 


effects of fanaticism and hatred. ~ | 
2. For converts in India and those in other countries who have been 


faithful unto death. 


3. For blessing given to work in Palestine. 


PRAYER :— 

1. For Mohammedans throughout the world, that they may be will- 
ing to listen to the claims of Christ. 

2. For purity of doctrine and life and evangelizing zeal amongst 
Armenians, Copts, and other Christian bodies in Mohammedan countries, 
and liberty for Christian work throughout the Turkish empire. 

8. That the Holy Ghost may guide medical, female, and all mis- 
sionary workers and raise up evangelists and pastors in the native 


churches. 
Ps. ii. Rom, x. 4-15. 1 Pet. ii. 1-12. 


Saturday, January 12. THE JEWS. 
CONFESSION :— 
1. Of apathy arid neglect in seeking to bring Jews into the true fold. 
2. Of the false presentation of the Lord Jesus Christ in many of the 
lands called Christian. 
PRAISE | 
1. For the awakening of the Christian church to the position of 


God’s beloved and elect people. 
2. For the many who have confessed Christ, for open doors and 


F readiness to receive Christian literature. 
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PRAYER :— 


1. That Christians may take a wider, more intelligent, and more 


prayerful interest in Israel’s spiritual 


cease in all lands. 


good, and that Anti-Semitism may 


2. That special wisdom, fitness, spirituality, and acceptance may, by 
the Holy Spirit, be given to Jewish missionaries at home and abroad, for 
guidance to Committees of Societies, and for blessing on all missions 


to the Jews. 


3. That Hebrew Christians may stand fast, and seek to bring in 


their own friends and relations. 


4. For the accomplishment of God’s revealed designs as to the Jews, 
and for a deeper longing amongst Jewish and Gentile Christians for ‘ the 
glorious appearing of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 

Is, Ixii. Luke xi. 35. Rom. xi. 5, 25-36. Titus ii, 12-15. 


Sunday, January 138. SERMONS, 


“This same Jesus . . . . shall so come again in like manner as ye 
have seen Him go into heaven.”—Acts i. 11, 


“ After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man could 


number. . . stood before the throne and before the Lamb.”—Rev. vii. 9. 


Correspondence. 


Dr. Sheffield writes from Pe- 
king :— 

1 called three days ago, by invita- 
tion, with Mr. Tewksbury, on Mr. 
Chang Yen-mao, who is appointed 
by Li Hung-chang to adjust claims 
of native Christians for destruction 
of property, and also punish leading 
Boxers so as to make it safe for 
Christians to return to their homes. 
He had heard of the work of Mr. 
Tewksbury about Tung-cho and 
wished to talk through the method 
of proceeding. It is the evident 
wish of Li Hung-chang to get a good 
start in this adjustment before 
=—s down to arranging of trea- 
ties. It will be greatly for the 
advantage of the Chinese govern- 
ment to be able to say that it is 
prepared to make good to all 
sufferers their losses in this up- 


heaval. Probably there is little 


repentance among the leaders of 
this great. wickedness, but there 
is an awakening to the folly of the 
undertaking. I have exchanged 
calls with Su Ch‘in-wang, in whose 
Fu the native Christians were 


quartered during the siege. He is 
an interesting man, 35 years old, 
and evidently fond of foreign things 
and prepared to learn concerning 
the outside world. 


DR. DUBOSE’S PAMPHLET. 
To the Editor of 
“Tue CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Deak Sir: Now that Dr. DuBose’s 
paper, read before the Shanghai 
issionary Association, is to be 
published in pamphlet form, we 
missionaries will have a 
opportunity of helping to enlighten 
friends and opponents of missions 
as to how far missionary work is 


_ responsible for the troubles in China. 


Allow me to suggest that we all 
do what we can to get the paper 
into the hands of influential men 
living in our various home dis- 
tricts. I am intending to send a 
copy to each of the four members 
of Parliament for the city of Bristol 
and to each of the editors of the 
Bristol daily papers. | 
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I venture to think that if we all 
adopt some such plan as this, a 
great deal of the anti-missionary 
agitation, which is based on ignor- 
ance, would be effectually met and 
answered. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ceci, Smita. 


INDEMNITIES. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: I was much interested 
in the articles in the last number 
of the RecorpDeErR on the subject of 
Indemnities. It is a subject which 
many of us will have to face and 
which may well engage our serious 
attention. Some very good ideas 
were expressed and some forcible 
arguments given. But yet, some- 
how, there seemed a great lack. 


- There was little or no appeal to 


the Word of God. What saith the 
Scriptures? We should expect 
from those who are on a spiritual 
mission, such as we missionaries 
are supposed to be, that an appeal 
would be made to authority, and 
that not human but divine. And 
so, Mr. Editor, since reading these 
articles I have been turning over 
in my mind the different passages 
of Scripture bearing on the subject, 
and searching for others, and I 
seem to search in vain for anything 
which, to me, seems to justify the 
demanding of compensation by us, 


as missionaries, for losses sustained 


whilst propagating the gospel. 
There will recur to us all, of course, 
the example and teachings of the 
Master. I think we will nearly all 
agree that it would seem absurd, not 
to say sacrilegious, to try to find 
anything in the life of our Lord that 
would justify indemnities. It is 
written of Him that “when He 
suffered He threatened not, but 
committed Himself to Him that judg- 
eth righteously.” Is it not enough 
that the servant be as his Master? 

And could we conceive of Paul’s 
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asking for indemnity, even admit- 
ting that there had bet any ho 

of obtaining it when asked? Or 
that he would have recommended 
his converts to ask for it, or helped 
them to obtainit? ‘“ Being reviled, 
we bless; being persecuted, we suffer 
it ; being defamed, we entreat ; we 
are made as the filth of the world, 
and the offscouring of all things to 
this day.” Paul gloried in these 
things. And of his converts the 
most that we can learn in this line 
is that they “ took joyfully the spoil- 
ing of their goods, knowing that 
in themselves they had in heaven a 
better and anenduringinheritance.” 

But again, let us sit down and 
read through the Gospels and the 
Epistles and endeavor to see what 
is the spirit which we imbibe as 
we read them. Can we imagine 
to oursel¥es a man saturated with 
word, filled with the spirit of the 
New Testament, going to his gov- 
ernment and asking that, by force 
or by whatever means, the losses 
he and his converts have sustained, 
be made good by the people to 
whom he has been preaching the 
gospel of peace? We must always 
remember that to ask for indemnity 
may mean war and bloodshed in 
order to exact it. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am far from 
wishing to dogmatize upon this 
matter. But it is one of vital 
importance, and I would simply 


‘know the truth. Christian missions 


have never before stood face to 
face with so stupendous a matter. 
If indemnities are right and best, 
let us by all means have them. 
But if by accepting them we dis- 
pleaseour Lordand hamper our work 
for many years to come, and instil 
wrong ideas into the minds of our 
native Christians, then better far 
that our chapels and houses remain 
in ruins and our beginnings be slow 
and seemingly protracted for wantof 
money. It will pay better in the end. 
Yours, etc., 
ENQUIRER. 
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Our Book Cable. | 


on ity A, J. Moule. 
Printed at the Presbyterian Mission 


This work is the third volume of 
the Commentary on the Old Tes- 
tament which Mr. Moule is prepar- 
ing. It is a work of 118 leaves, 
all comment ; the reader being ex- 

ted to keep his Bible before 
im as he reads. This is an 
absolute necessity in a Chinese 
commentary if one wishes to keep 
the book small and yet give any- 
thing beyond the most meagre 
explanation. 

This work commends itself to the 
reader by its style, its scope, and 
its directness, The desiderata in 
& commentary may be summed up 
as being, Ist, a combination of 
brevity with comprehensiveness ; 


2nd, adaptation to the needs of 
the reader, i.e., the answering of 
questions which the reader puts to 
it, either as to the meaning or the 
historical setting of the passage ; 
and 3rd, making clear the spiritual 
teaching. This work seems to meet 
these three tests very well; and 
also, if a foreigner can judge of how 
any work will act upon the Chinese 
mind, it has a fourth merit, that 
of suggestiveness. This is the 
only way in which to combine 
beauty with comprehensiveness ; 
to give a hint here, a preg- 
nant thought there, and thus 
open before the mind a new path 
by which to reach the inner mean- 
ing of the word. We shall be glad 
when we can have the whole of the 
Old Testament comments as transla- 


ted and elaborated by Mr. Moule. 


Enitorial Comment, 


Some of the organs of Mission- 
ary Societies at home have been 
surprised and grieved at the ac- 
tion taken by the missionaries in 
Shanghai, in calling the atten- 
tion of the home governments to 
certain essentials—as they seem to 
the missionaries to be—in deal- 
ingwith the present crisis. The 
chief objection brought forward 
is, that the missionaries should 
not be mixed up in any sort of 
political action. But it seems 
clear that at heart, our friends 
at home have grieved at finding 
missionaries bent on vengeance,— 
calling for the blood of our ene- 
mies and for the downfall of a 
hated ruler ! 

But this is the very point at 
which the action of the mis- 


sionary mass-meeting was mis- 
understood. We do not dare to 
say that no missionary in all our 
number has felt any indignant 
desire that the brutal destroyers 
of brethren and sisters beloved 
should be punished. That would 
be to say that missionaries were 
better than angels. But we do 
affirm, and unhesitatingly, that 
had not one missionary perished 
during these terrible months,— 
had the victims been Ministers, 
or Consuls, or merchants,—the 
missionaries would with equal 
earnestness have set their seal to 
those resolutions. The action 
taken was not a desire for ven- 
geance; it was the utterance, by 
those best fitted by long study 
of the country to know China's 
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need, of their conscientious opin- 
' jon as to the way to save China, 


Not the spirit of vengeance,—save 
— ina very few breasts,— 
ut a deep, heart-rending pity 
moves missionaries’ hearts dur- 
ing these days; and this very 
pity sees that the only way to 
save China from a long anarch 
and a more terrible cruelty, 1s 
prompt, decisive and unmistak- 
able action on the part of the 
outside Powers. If they prefer 
to leave China alone,—the only 
other alternative, as it appears 


- to almost all China residents,— 


then the missionaries are ready 
to take the odds and face the 
dangers. But if the Powers do 
not intend to retire from China, 
they only protract her agony and 
add to their own difficulties b 
half-way measures, This knowl- 
edge, and not revengeful feelings, 
led the missionaries to add their 
voice to the voices of all other 
residents in China, calling on our 
governments to save China. 
* 


DOoUBTLESS most missionaries 
who have read Julian Ralph's 
articles have felt grateful to him 
for his quite evident espousal of 
the cause of the missionaries, 
Even the criticism which we 
quoted in our last issue is not a 
very terrible indictment of the 
missionary. There are mistakes 
in it,—the greatest one being his 


assumption that missionaries are 


less desirous than he would be 
not to hinder their own work by 
injudicious parading of Western 
customs and manners before the 
scandalizedheathen. He takes for 
granted that which needs proof. 


But the point where we must 


» take issue with Mr. Ralph is 
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quite different. He and we are 
on the same side of the question 
as to our duty of conciliating 
in every possible way those whom 
we desire to help, But it is 
rather hard on the rank and file 
of the missionary army to be 
read out of the ranks as being 
men and women of “mediocre — 
mental character.” It is too bad 
that all men everywhere can't be 
born geniuses. But as some are 
* villagers,” and ** men of narrow 
horizon,” it is yet again a pity 
that the people at home don’t see 
the necessity of keeping them 
at home and sending only men 
of broad learning, cultured habits, 
and polish, to heathen lands, 
Perhaps the trouble is, that men 
of that kind prefer to stay where 
—but we will not be satirical. 
Only, our literary friends who 
admire the “ancient, polished 
and highly cultivated ” character 
of the ieee usually prefer 
after a short study of it to move 
off to quite a distance. 


* 


THERE is a question here which 
goes down deep into the philo- 
sophy of human life. Is it true 
that only the cultured, the 
travelled, the broad-minded, are 
of use in the world? Being 
ourselves of the missionary per- 
suasion, we will not try to make 
out that missionaries are all 
— great men, or even 

onor-men in schools and univer- 
sities. But, we ask again, are the 
men and women who do not write 
greatly, or who have not travelled 
widely, or who have not had the 
power which money gives to 
enter the reserved seats of culture 
and ultra refinement,—are these 
to be drummed out of the un- 
iverse? Whoare the workers at 
home? Who carry into practice 
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the great suggestions of the few 
gy the world produces? 

ho are the steady, faithful 
plodders, who in commerce build 
up a nation’s wealth, in con- 
quest win a nation’s fame, in re- 
ligion conserve a nation’s consci- 
ence, and change its life? And if 
all classes are needed at home, let 
not the hand say to the foot, ‘I 
have no need of thee.’ If then at 
home the less talented have their 
work—and in faith the bulk of 
the work—to do; in this great 
enterprise on which the church 
has entered, of bringing the 
world to Christ, they have like- 
wise a large share’ By all 
means, let the home lands send 
the best they have,—we need 
the best, we call for the best, we 
pray for the best, and thank 
, we have some of the best. 


Bot the church will not, cannot 
subscribe to this view, of what 
the world rather likes to call 
“ narrow-mindedness,” ‘‘ medio- 
crity,” being an impediment in 
the way of the service of God. 
The man who, when he first 
comes to the field, rather thinks 
he knows just how it is all to be 
done, and is very decided as to 
what he'll have and what he'll 
not have (vide the article under 
discussion) begins to broaden as 
soon as he touches his work. 
Mr. Ralph would not recognize 

him for the same man, after ten 
' years. And the cultured, broad- 
minded, able man that comes to 
China, hag relatively as much 
to learn and to unlearn in order 
to adjust himself to his work in 
China, as the “villager,” just 
fresh from his narrow horizon,” 

IN conclusion, we would sug- 
gest a view of this matter,—and 
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a very practical one,—which has 


always been enigmatical to the 
believers in culture only, but 
which puts an entirely different 
face on the whole question of 
the usefulness of the mediocre, 
When God chooses to use a man, 
and the man gives himself to be 
used, we care not who or what 
he is, he becomes broader and 
more powerful than the most 
cultured speaker or writer in the 
world. ho was Moody? Peo- 
ple laughed at his ungrammatical 

rases, and lamented his harp- 
ing always on one string; but 
Moody moved conservative Eng- 
land and cavilling America as no 
finished orator ever could. Why ? 
Because God was in him, This 
was his life,—to save souls, 
When he accosted a man on the 
street, asking him if he was 
saved,-and the man said roughly, 
“That is none of your business,” 
he simply said,—“ Yes, but it 28 
my business!” and the man 
turned and said, “ Why, then you 
must be D, L. Moody!” Charles 
Sheldon, whose books sell better 
than novels, and whom great 
crowds go to hear wherever he 
preaches, is said to be a man 
of restricted vocabulary, and a 
narrow range of thought. And 
_ when you listen to him, you 

now you are in the presence 
of a prophet, whom God has © 
raised up to meet the need of 
this generation in a particular 
line. Ah, no, Mr. Ralph,—you 
must not despise the narrow men 
the men of one idea,—nor need 
you tremble for the safety of the 
ark of God when entrusted to 
their care, They come to China, 
to India, to the isles of the sea, 
with the same love which filled 
the heart of Christ, and give 
themselves for the world. And 
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though they are not much heard 
of at home, except when some 
upheaval suddenly throws them 
and their work to the surface, it 
is their work in heathen as in 
Christian lands,—the work of 


{December, 
the God-called rank and file,— 
that will be most manifest and 
glorious ‘when God rewards men 
according to the deeds done in 
the body. 


A Voice from the Grawe. 


Among all the sad records of the 
present war few are more pathetic 
than the following letters of Mrs. 
Atwater, written » Brora before she 
was murdered and delivered to a 
faithful servant, who succeeded 
in concealing his sacred trust 
and forwarding them through his 
son :— | 


Fen-cuovu-FvU, July 30th, 1900. 
Dear ones at Taku :—Mrs. Ciapp, 
Rowexa, Louise, 


The gentlemen’s letters will tell you 
what our next step is, so I won't speak of 
it. This last news from yon confirming 
our fears concering the dear ones at Tai- 
yuav was hard ; God knows how hard for 
us to bear, but I cannot write of it yet. 
We passed a terrible night, and in the 
morning there was the very /i-hai pro- 
clamation ordering us out almost at once, 
I could do nothing but ery to God; it 
seemed as if I could bear no more in 
my present condition, No one talked at 
meals, We seemed to be waiting for the 
end, and I for my part longed that it 
might come speedily. He Kou went like 
a brave fellow to the yamén to ark if we 
could not have an escort to the river. 
We could hire nothing unless the Kuan 
helped us. He stayed so long we feured 
he had been beaten, but our fears for once 
were groundless, And yet although an 
escort has been promised, I feel very un- 
easy. The new Kuan has come, but the 
old one wil] not give up his authority, 
and there is considerable friction in con- 
sequence, How it may affect our going 
I do not know. We are in the Lord’s 
hands, What will you plan todo? We 
wish we could know. I do pray you may 
be led every step- I wish I could think 
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it safe to go toward Hankow, It seems > 
such a risk, but there seems nothing else 
for it now. May God keep each one of 
you. He is our only help. With much 
love to each of you, and kindest regards 
to Mr. Davis, Mr. Clapp, and Mr. 
Williams, 
Ever lovingly, 
LIZZIE ATWATER. 


Later. 2nd Auyust, 1900. 


Onr plans are upset ; we do not think 
we can escape from the city. Several of 
the church members are planning to con- 
ceal us if we divide up, It is bard to do 
that, Mr. Lei wishes to conceal me in 
his home right here in the city, but I want 
to stay with my dear husband while life 
is given tous. Heaven seems very uear 
these last hours, and I feel quite calm. 

There will be a joyful welcome for us 
all above, I am fixing my thoughts more 
and more on the glorious hereafter. and 
it gives me wonderful peace. God 
bless you all, — 


Yours in blessed hope, 
L, A, 


Note on the envelope,-—The foreigners 
at Taku, six in number, were beheaded 
yesterday (August Ist). 


Fen-cuou-Fru, 3rd August, 1900. 


My Dear, DEAR Ones: I have tried to 
gather courage to write to you once 
more. How am I to write all the 
horrible details of these days, 1 would 
rather spare you. The dear ones at 
Shou-yang, seven in all, including our 
lovely girls, were taken prisoners and 
brought to T*ai-yuan in irons and there 
by the Governor's orders beheaded, 
together with the T*ai-yuan friends, 
thirty-three souls, The following day 
the Roman Catholic priests and nuns 
from T‘ai-yuan, were also beheaded ; ten 
souls yesterday. Three weeks after 
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these had perished, our Mission at Taku 
was attacked, and our six friends there 
and several brave Christians who stood 
by them were beheaded, We are now 
waiting our call home, We have tried 
to get away to the hills, but the plans 
do not work. Our things are being 
stolen right and left, for the people 
know that we are condemned. Why 
our lives have been spared we cannot 
tell, The proclamation says that 
whoever kills us will be doing the 
Governor a great service, Our magis- 
trate has kept peace so far, but if these 
men come from Taku there is not much 
hope, and there seems none any way we 
turn. The foreign soldiers are in Pao- 
ting-fu, and it is said that peace is made. 
This would save us in any civilised 
land, no matter what people may say. 
The Governor seems to be in haste to 
finish his bloody work, for which there 
is little doubt he was sent to Shan-si, 
Dear ones, I long for a sight of your 
dear faces, but I fear we shall not meet 
on earth, I have loved you all so 
much, and know you will not forget the 
one who lies in China. There never 
were sisters and brothers like mine. 
I am preparing for the end very 
quietly and calmly, The Lord is 
wonderfully near, and He will not fail 
me, I was very restless and excited 
while there seemed a ehance of life, but 
God has taken away that feeling, and 
now I just pray for grace to meet the 
terrible end bravely, The pain will 
soon be over and, oh, the sweetness of 
the welcome above, 

My little baby will go with me, I 
think God will give it to me im heaven, 
and my dear mother will be so glad to 
see us. I cannot imagine the Saviour’s 
welcome. Oh, that will compensate for 
all these days of suspense. Dear ones, 
live near to God and cling Jess elosely to 
earth, There is no other way by which 
we can receive that peace from God 
- which passeth understanding. I would 
like to send a special message to each 
one of you, but it tries me too much, 
I must keep calm and still these hours, 
I do not regret coming to China, but I 
am sorry 1 have done so little. My 
married life, two precious years, has 
been so very full of happiness, We will 
die together, my dear husband and I, 

I used to dread separation, If we 
escape now it will be a miracle. I send 
my love to you all, and the dear friends 
who remember me. 


Your loving sister, 


Peking and Tientsin Times. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


English Baptist ... 3 
Shou-yang Mission ... 10 2 
American Presbyterian 5 3 
B, and F. B. Society... 2 

Unconnected... ... 2 
Swedish Alliance ... 9 
Swedish Mongolian ... 3 
Scandinavian China 6 


Total, 125 38 
Grand Total, 163 


Mission Work at Manila. 


During a recent visit the writer 
took some notes on the subject 
heading this article. 

1. Among the American soldiers 
there are a few chaplains who come 
into closest contact with the men— 
especially is this true of those in 
the hospitals— but from all accounts 


they are all too few, and of thisfew 


some are Roman Catholics. 

The Y. M. C. A. have neat, 
comfortable quarters, with reading 
rooms and writing materials at the 
service of a goodly number, who 
also attend evangelistic services. Of 
the gymnasia I am not able to speak 
in detail. 

The Y. P. 8S. C. E. and Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew also have meet- 
ings in connection with the several 
church organizations already exist- 
ing. Regular church services are 
held by the Presbyterians, Me- 
thodists and Episcopalians, to which 
soldiers and civilians are invited. 

A Seaman’s Bethel is also in 
existence in the Binondo district. 
A strong preacher is needed to 
unify this work. 

2. Among the Filipinos, Spanish- 
speaking foreign missionaries are 
already at work, assisted in a few 
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instances by Tagal ing na- 
tive helpers. The Methodists and 
Presvyterians have a number of 
preaching places. I had the privilege 
of attending the dedication service 
in a new church erected entirely by 
the Filipinos in the village of 


Baukaosay, a suburb of Manila. 


The structure was of bamboo poles, 
thatched and provided with camp 
stools, The singing was. spirited, 
and at the conclusion very hearty 


“Viva America” was voiced by 


men, women and children. 

The Baptists have gone further 
south; of the Episcopalian effort I 
was not fully informed. Other 
denominations are coming in, and 
I was told that an amicable divi- 
sion of the territory is in prospect, 


if not yet accomplished. Present 


indications make this one of tlhe 
most hopeful of all mission fields. 

3. Among the Chinese the pro- 
portion seems to be as follows: 
Amoy people three-fifths; Can- 
tonese probably three-tenths; all 
other dialects possibly the other 
tenth. 

I made the acquaintance of a Mr. 
Wang Chok-son, a Cantonese, who 
has travelled over much of the 
world, speaks English, Spanish and 


several Chinese dialects, such as 


Amoy, Mandarin, etc, He has cut 
off his queue, wears European cloth- 
ing and is now acting as evangelist 
for the American Presbyterians 
among the Chinese in Manila. On 
one occasion I heard him speak in 
English, which was translated by a 
Spanish-speaking American to a 
Tagalo audience. There are several 
Chinese inquirers already ; one, at 
least, having been baptized. A Mr. 
Ching, of Amoy, working with the 
American Dutch Reformed Presby- 
terian Mission, is contemplating 
removal to Manila. A spontaneous 
work has been reported among the 
Chinese at Iloilo, but I am not 
acquainted with all the particulars. 
_ The people are taking advantage 
of the American law about mar- 
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riage. Missionaries average two or 
three couples daily, It cost nearly 
two hundred dollars to be properly 
married before ; now, something like 
two dollars is sufficient. It seemed 
a little strange, even in this strange 
land, to see a mother of many chil- 
dren happily married at so late a day 
to the natural father of her own 
offspring. But surely in such cases 
late marriage is better than none 
at all, 3 

The prospects for Protestant 
mission work seem brighter here 
than in any other Catholic country. 


W. H. Hupson, 


A Stirring Missionary 
| Narrative. — 


We are indebted to the courtesy 
of the Rev. J. W. Stevenson, De- 
puty Director of the China Inland 
Mission, for the following brief 
summary of Dr. Hewett’s expe- 
riences in Shan-si and during the 
journey to Hankow :— 

Towards the end of May, at Yu- 
wu, we had a visit from Mr. Wm. 
Cooper, who was accompanied by 
Mr. Barratt and Wong-teh. Mr. 
Cooper took the Saturday night 
(May 26), Sunday morning and 
afternoon and Monday morning 
services. On Sunday morning the 
burden of his address was, How 
much the Bible spoke of the Holy 
Spirit, and. the office of the Holy 
Spirit, 

Early in July there were a great 
many disturbing rumours about and 
inflammatory placards distributed. 
The Mandarin was appealed to, but 
he would take no notice of these 
things. The Magistrate had put 
out a proclamation to say that all 
Christians were to recant, otherwise 
they would be treated as outlaws. 
On Friday, July 6, I went to Lu- 
ch‘eng, accompanied by one man, 
and leaving Mr. Barratt at Yu-wu. 
The natives met by the way showed 
unusual curiosity to see another 
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foreigner. At Lu-ch‘eng I met Mr. 
Saunders’ party, who had come 
from P‘ing-iao. About midnight a 
letter came from Mr. Barratt, 
giving serious news with regard to 
trouble at T‘ai-yuen, and saying 
that he was that morning going 


to flee to the West, to Liang-ma, | 


and asking me to follow him. I 
then called Mr. E. J. Cooper and 
Mr. Saunders, and, after consulta- 
tion, it was decided that I should 
go back to Yu-wu and try to save 
the premises, as it was thought that 
if one station in the district was 
destroyed the others would soon 
follow. I therefore started before 
daylight, and on arrival at Yu-wu 
found our place deserted and the 
gates padlocked on the outside. 
Many groups of natives were encir- 
cling the premises and scanning the 
walls. I waited for an hour with 

them, until one or two Christians 
- appeared on the scene, and then we 
got over the wall by a ladder, 

Having to leave our own place 
later on, I fled to the homes of the 
Christians in the neighbourhood, 
and for a month was never more 
than 30 li away from Yu-wu. I 
stayed not more than three nights 
in one place continuously, and 
moved at night, by by-paths, up 
hills and down ravines. On one 
occasion I fell down a sheer pre- 
cipice about twenty feet, but re- 
ceived no further harm than a 
severe shaking. During this month 
I had only one night out in the 
open, in a cave ; but sometimes the 
whole night was spent in going 
from one place to another. I had 
one very narrow escape, right out 
of the hands of my captors, when 
I found a hiding in a ravine. 

At the end of the month I was 
very much exhausted and was feel- 
ing that I could not stand the strain 
any more, besides which there was 
no longer any native who wanted 
my company. Then my servant 


told me that he had risked his head 
in going into the village to find out 
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the truth regarding a proclamation, 
in which it was stated that any- 
body harbouring a foreigner would 
be killed, with his family, and his 
house burned over him. It also 
provided that any foreigner was to 
be escorted to his native country. 
I did not know whether it was a 
trap or not, but having come to an 
end of my resources, I determined 
to deliver myself up to the officials. 
So I returned to Yu-wu in the 
evening and saw the head man of 
the village; and, after two days, 


he escorted me, with the five chief — 


men of the village, into our district 
Hsien city, T‘uan-liu, 20 li to the 
east, which place I reached on 
Sunday, August 5. There I was 
first lodged in the Pan-fang, which 
corresponds to the Police Office at 
home. The second day I saw the 
magistrate, who received me very 
civilly. The same evening the 
Chief Secretary sent for me to go 
to his private house, where I also 
saw his wife and child. He then 
told me that the proclamation was 
but a trap, and that if I left the 
Yamén I should be killed. He 
also said that he and his wife had 
not slept all night, thinking what 
plan they could adopt to save my 
life. Then he said, “If the Man- 
darin says you must go, by no 
means take anything with you,” 
but, he added, “ Better still, go 
down on your knees and tell him 
you will not go, that, if you must 
die, you would rather die here.” 
He asked me if I wanted money, 
but I said I had better not have 
any, as long as they fed me, I 
stayed another seven days in the 
Pan-fang, when the Secretary called 
for me again and told me that he 
had thought of a plan and had 
already discussed it with the Manda- 
rin, which was as follows: In a 
few days the Mandarin would call 
for me to stand before him in the 
court, and would ask meif I refused 
to go home to my own country. 
If I refused he must chain my 
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hands and feet and confine me in pri- 
son ; but the Secretary assured me 
not to fear anything, that as soon 
as I got in they would take off the 
chains and would keep me in safety 
until peace was restored. In a few 
days, on August 17th, I was there- 
fore taken to the court, before a 
large crowd of people, and was duly 
sentenced. The underlings mean- 
while treated me in a kindly man- 
ner and assured me that I no 
cause to fear. 

For two months I was in the 
outer court of the prison, separate 
from the common prisoners. My 
food was handed to me through a 
trap door, where I had to go and 
receive it three times a i. I 
could get hot water from the keeper 
through this door also. The 
Secretary often sent me eggs and 
sometimes a bowl of meat. His 
little girl once came to give it to 
me. On the whole, the food I 
received was fair for Chinese and 
far better than given their own 
criminals, 

The head man of the village man- 
aged to get me a few of my books 
and some bedding; and when in 
the Yamén, I requested the Manda- 
rin to send men and fetch in some 
of my other things which Chris- 
tians had secreted for me. This he 
did. Thus I had books and clothing 
and was able fully to occupy my 
time every day. I had leisure to 
study, and gave special attention 
to reading and writing Chinese 
character, so that I was able to 
write letters to the Secretary and 
Mandarin, which proved most use- 
ful to me. I was perfectly at peace 
and happy, except as the sun set I 
felt an irresistible sense of depres- 
sion, and I was very grateful to have 
two volumes of Spurgeon’s Autobi- 
ography to turn my thoughts. 

During the latter month I form- 
ed the acquaintance of the two 
prisoners in the inner prison, with 
one of whom [I struck up warm 
friendship, and was able to show 
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him many little kindnesses, in giv- 
ing him some of my food and cloth- 
ing. I taught him to pray and 
told him of his Saviour. He spoke 
longingly of seeing me when he 
came out again, and of being one 
in faith with us. 

Early in October I began to be 
anxious to go, as I heard that 
things had quieted down. I there- 
fore wrote a letter to the Chief 
Secretary, with the result that on 
the 10th October, at the sunset in- 
spection, he came along and saw 
me. He asked me when I wanted 
to go, to which I replied the sooner 
the better, and that I would like 
to go to Hankow. He promised 
to let me go on Saturday, the 13th, 
but he came again on Thursday 
and said he thought I had better 
go up to T‘ai-yuen and from there 
go to the coast. I told him I could 
not distrust him, remembering his 
former kindnesses, and would put 
myself into his hands; but that 
night I could not sleep. I was nob 
at rest about it, and thereupon got 
up and wrote another letter, re- 
questing him very earnestly to let 
me go by the Southern route to 
Haukow. To my surprise, the 
next morning (Friday), a messenger 
came and said, “Pack up your 
things, a cart is waiting for you,” 
and the Mandarin himself came to 
see me before I left. 

I was rather surprised that the 
Chief Secretary, instead of giving 
me a good passport, simply gave me 
a Convict’s Transport Certificate, 
and I was sent out without food or 
money ; but I went back, and on 
requisition, received a little food. 
At Pao-tien, 40/4 south, I was able 
to get 500 cash of my own money 


‘ from the Bank. I was escorted 


from Hsien to Hsien; at night 
sleeping in the Pan-fang. I was 
allowed 60 cash (about 2d. in 
English money) a day for food, but — 
very often they only gave me 30. 
Except for the bullying and hector- 
ing done by the underlings, I re- 
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ceived tolerable treatment on the 


road and was provided with a cart 


all the way. At Lang-chae, on the 
border of Shansi and Renae I was 
robbed of 1,500 cash by those sent 
to escort me. On complaining of 
this to the officials I was unable 


to get any satisfaction, and for fear © 


that I would inform on them at 
Hwai-ching-fu, they hindered me 
from going on, and it was only on a 
romise that I would not mention 
t that they allowed me to do so, 
with a refund of 400 odd cash. 
oe ogee north of the Yellow 
iver, I, like the precedin ty, 
was very well treated. All the 
officials, up to the Mandarin, came 
to see me. Previously they had 
had intercourse and friendship with 
foreigners. The Mandarin insisted 
on giving me 20 oz. of silver for 
expenses ; and he gave me a 
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new pass which entitled me to 
respectful treatment and removed 
me from the criminal class, In 
spite of this, subsequently I was 
still lodged in the Pan-fang, and 
they even dared to put a4 criminal 
of the lowest type in the same cart . 


with mo. His clothes were rags 
and his body full of vermin. For 
four days 1 was in close contact 
with him. 


By the time we got to Hupeh the 
complexion of things wholly altered, 
and further south greater respect 
and kindness were shown to me, 80 
that I rode in the Mandarin’s chair 
and fed at the Chief Secretary’s 
table. From Sin-iang-cheo, South 
Honan, on the lst November, I was 
able to send a telegram to Han- 
kow ; and, on the 6th, I arrived 
there safely, being altogether 26 
days on the road from T‘uan-liu. 


Few 


Rlissionary Journal, 


MARRIAGE. | 
Ar Yokohama, October 22nd, C. W, 
Lacx and Miss C, I, M, 


BIRTHS. 

Ar Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, October 
Ist, the wife of Dr. Epgsrtow Harr, 
M. E, M., of a son, 

Ar Yokohama, October 22nd, the wife 
of Arcu, Orr-Ewine, C. I. M., of 
daughter, 

Ar Shanghai, November 20th, the wife 
of Rev, W. R, Sroniz, W. M, F, C., 
of a daughter. 


DEATH, 
At Peckham, London, Atice Bearaics, 
daughter of Rev, Wm. A. Wills, 
K, B, M,, aged sixteen years. 


ARRIVALS. 


Ar Shanghai, November 13th, Mrs. D. 
Z, Suxrrie.p (returned), A. B. F, M, 


Ar Shanghai, November 18th, C, T. and 
Mrs, Fisue, from England (returned), 
for C, I. M. 

Ar Shanghai, November 20th, Rev. G. 
Owen (returned), L. M., 8. 

At Shanghai, November 29th, Rev. A, 
M, and Mrs. Conninouam (returned), 
A. P. M, 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, November 5th, J. A. 
and Mrs, Heat and seven children, 
Misses Kinnwanan, Mure and 
Renpatt, C, I, M, for England, 

From Shanghai, November 10th, Rev, 
A. E. Grover and two children, for 
England, G, A. and Mrs. StALuamuen, 
for Sweden, all of C. I, M, 

From Shanghai, November 19th, Dr, J. 
W. Hewert, Rev. A. R. and Mrs, 
Saunpers and two children, Dr. and 
Mrs, Lawsox, G. J. 
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~Mores, Epwarp Jr, and Aus Tserewt, M, E. M., for 

Misses J. F. and A, Hosxry, for Eng- America. 

land, E, Amunpsen and wife for India, From Shanghai, November 24th, Misses 

‘all of C. I. M. LaVerne Mueniss and Retrga, 
From Shanghai, November 21st, Mrs. J, A. B, M. U., for America. 

L. Marzer, A, B, F. M.; Miss Grace From Shanghai, November 28th, Mrs. 

Newton, A, P,M,; Miss C, E, Riexr- Exiza Lennox and Miss Ciara LENNox, 

zk, A. B, M. U.3 Mrs C. M, unconnected ; Dr. Rosz W. 

Jewett, Dr. M, A.Gross and Miss D, B, 


Hovember Fssues from Presbyterian Press, 


Acts, Easy Wén-li, B. and F. B, 8, 
Do, A. B.S. 

ie Old Testament Lessons. F, L. H. Pott. 

[3] 2}. Catechism on the Life of Christ, S. M. E, M, 
Way of Salvation, C, T. 8. 
Introduction to Christianity, Do, 

at ¥ Commentary on Pentateuch, Do. 
Introduction to Bible, Do, 

Woodcuts, Vol. IV. Do. 

BAe +H Calendar, 1901, Illustrated, 

We+zA Do, Anti-Opium Society, Ningpo, 

= =. List of Oft-recurring Characters, Dr. D. Z. Sheffield, 


Dictionary-of Western Mandarin. A, Grainger, C. I, M. 


‘Oh Lo-mé z Jiin Fah ; Method for Ningpo Romanized, 


Missionary Diary for 1901. 
Minutes, Annual Meeting of North Kiang-su (South, Presby,) Mission, 1899-1900, 

Do, Mid-China Do, 
Are Missionaries Responsible for Recent Disturbances? Dr, BuBose, 
Rules of Life for Christian Women. Private Reprint. 


Chemical Terms in Character. Educational Association. 
Sermon in Memory of William Muirhead, D.D, By Dr. Edkins, 

St, dgkn’s Echo, November-December. 

West China News, Vol, Il, No. 10, 

From the Front. No. 11, 

Central China Christian, No, 10. 


Animus, November,, 
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“S¥LLABIC DICTIONARY. 


> 


oF THE 
CHINESE LANGUAGE, 


4 


» 
be 
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a OF CATMAY, 70 Hinstrations. 04.0060 03.25, 

London Times saya ot thia work:—" Iy in perhaps the most valuable 
tribution that hae been made to our knowledge of China in recent yeara, 
ANALYTICAL’ READER, Shots with’ Chinese. Rew | 
edition, Intard covers,'@1,50; dos, $1.30, 
Dr, A, P, Parker in his discourse.on this of Chinese recommends it, 
Dr, Sheffield gays of it in the Recorder 
mended to stedents are , 
lst: The selected and graded liste of ; 
| The analysis and ayétetaatic writing of characters.” 
THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Chines 
| de luxe, revised by the author and printed for the Chinese Tract, Saciety. Lage 
type and white paper, stited fot gilts te Chinese friends Price cents per copy. 


| Port the Prin Minin Pray ‘and, by Kelly 
| 
| 
| 
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é 
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VILLAGE LiFe 


two of the very books on China, 


The village. ne the perm, stodying 
oan be Reace the volume is far 
in oparact the aod mores of 
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